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"I 


f  Manassas  battlefield  can  be 
turned  into  a  shopping  mall  then 
no  part  of  our  national  heritage 
is  safe,"  said  National  Trust  president  J. 
Jackson  Walter  last  month  in  pledging  the 
Trust's  resources  to  assist  the  Save  the 
Battlefield  Coalition  and  protect  other 
endangered  national  historic  sites  {PN, 
April,  May  1988). 

A  growing  amount  of  public,  legislative 
and  media  attention  is  being  focused  on  a 
plan  by  a  Virginia  developer  and  a  national 
mall  builder  to  construct  a  r.2-million- 
square-foot  regional  shopping  mall  on 
part  of  the  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  battlefield 
in  Prince  William  County,  Va.  just  west 
of  Washington's  burgeoning  suburbs. 
Calling  the  plan  a  "national  tragedy"  that 
must  be  avoided,  Walter  urged  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  safeguard  Manassas 
and  other  national  landmarks.  In  a  special 
mailing  to  Trust  members ,  Walter  urged 
preservationists  to  join  a  petition  cam- 
paign calling  on  Congi'ess  to  enact  such 
legislation. 
At  a  press  conference  in.late  May  the 


Trust  joined  with  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association  in  announcing 
their  formation  of  the  National  Heritage 
Coalition,  whose  goals  are  to  suppoft 
efforts  of  the  Save  the  Battlefield  Coali- ' 
tion  in  protecting  the  battlefield  from  the 
mall  and  to  push  for  stronger  federal 
landmark  legislation. 

Other  legislation  was  introduced  last 
month  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  would  direct  the  Interior  Department 
to  buy  the  600-acre  tract  for  addition  to 
the  3,800-acre  battlefield  park.  Reps. 
Robert  Mrazek  (D-N.Y.)  and  Michael 
Andrews  (D-Tex.)  are  sponsoring  the 
measure,  which  immediately  drew  more 
than- 100  co-sponsors.  The  congi-essmen 
also  have  been  active  in  pursuing  other 
legislation,  approved  in  April  by  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  on 
transportation,  that  would  prevent  the 
federal  Department  of  Transportation 
from  granting  an  Interstate  66  inter- 
change to  provide  direct  highway  access 
to  the  proposed  William  Center  mall. 
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And  in  a  move  that  surprised  many 
observers,'  Interior  secretary  Donald 
Hodel  and  National  Park  Service  director 
William  Penn  Mott  Jr.  also  entered  the 
fray  with  a  proposal  that  would  allow  the 
shopping  mall  to  be  built  on  a  less  visually 
jarring  section  of  the  600  acres  in  ex- 
change fdr  closing  two  major  commuter 
roads  that  bisect  the  battlefield.  The 
proposal  calls  for  construction  of  a  long- 
planned  road  that-  would  bypass  the 
battlefield  on  its  northwest  side. 

"We  do  not  want  a  regional  mall  there 
and  we  do  not  think  the  zoning  permits 
it,"  says  Annie  Snyder,  chairman  of  the 
25-year-old  Save  the  Battlefield  Coalition, 
a  private  organization  seeking  to  protect 
the  Manassas  battlefield.  "We  wholeheart- 
edly oppose  the  shopping  mall.  Yoii'll  never 
sell  it  to  the  American  peopre."-^7WS  ' 
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Mall  opponents  iscore 
in  3d  Manassas  battle 


MANASSAS,  Va.  (AP)— Con- 
struction of  part  of  a  shopping 
center  adjacent  to  Manassas  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Park  will  be 
halted  indefinitely  to  prevent 
damage  to  federally  protected 
wetlands,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  officials  said  Thurs- 
day. 

"It's  a  dream  come  true,"  said 
Betty  Rankin,  president  of  the 
Save  the  Battlefield  Coalition, 
which  has  been  fighting  the  pro- 
posed William  Center  complex. 

The  cease-and-desist  order  is- 
sued Wednesday  applies  to  work 
being  done  at  Young's  Branch,  a 
creek  running  through  the  Civil 
War  battlefield  site,  and  on  adja- 
cent wetlands.  Developers 
Hazel/Peterson  Cos.  have  started 
construction  of  one  of  two  roads 
that  would  cross  the  creek. 

The  stop-work  order,  which 
extends  indefinitely,  was  issued 
because  the  developers  violated  a 
corps  provision  requiring  that 
the  Army  be  notified  when  a 
project  could  affect  an  historic 
property,  said  corps  spokesman 
Bill  Brown. 

John  T.  (Til)  Hazel,  president 
of  the  development  group,  has 
10  days  from  receipt  of  the  letter 
to  explain  why  the  Army  wasn't 
notified  about  the  road.  Brown 
said. 

The  stop-work  order  could  en- 


tirely block  construction  of  the 
project  or  force  the  developer  to 
alter  its  design  if  an  investigation 
determines  that  the  park  would 
be  adversely  affected.  Brown 
added.  '  • 

Preservationists  claim  construc-i 
tion  of  the  massive  project,  which 
includes  a  1 .2-million-square-foot 
shopping  mall,  1.7  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  and  560 
homes,  would  destroy  50  acres  of 
wetlands  and  ruin  beaver  danis 
and  rare  plants  spread  throughout 
the  542-acre  tract. 

Historians  feel  the  project  will 
destroy  foriever  the  sanctity  of  the 
still-rustic  sc;tting  of  two  cruciiii 
Civil  War  battles. 

The  work-stopp^e  order  came 
as  proposals  to  block  the  project 
were  gaining  momentum  in  Con-' 
gress.  ' 

On  Tuesday,  a  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  several  con- 
gressional proposals  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  development  tract  and 
add  it  to  the  4,60()-acre  park. 

Sen.  John  Warner  (R.,  Va.)  of- 
fered legislation  Wednesday  that 
would  deprive  Hazel/Peterson  of 
direct  access;  to  the  site  from  Int. 
Hwy.  66.  The  measure  failed  in 
the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, but  Warner  said  he  would  in-« 
troduce  it  before  the  full' 
Appropriations  Committee. 
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Disney  vs.  history 


Courtland  Milloy,  in  a  col- 
umn on  the  next  page,  raises 
a  serious  question  about  the 
treatment  of  slavery  in  the 
proposed  Disney, 
theme  park  in  Virginia. 

To  that,  we'd  like  to  add  a 
concern  about  the  impact  the 
park  would  have  on  its  near- 
est historical  neighbor  —  the 
Civil  War  Bull  Run  batdefield 
north  of  Manassas. 

Even  if  Disney  scrupulous- 
ly avoids  interfering  with  the 


battlefield  area,  its  presence 
will  only  add  to  the  enor- 
mous development  pressures 
already  threatening  to  ruin 
the  historical  site.  Restau-^ 
rants,  hotels,  wax  museums 
—  they'll  all  want  to  catch 
their  share  of  the  tourist  dol^ 
lars  drawn  in  by  Disney. 

The  hi-tech  history-teach- 
ing aspects  of  the  Disney  plan 
do  sound  exciting,  but,  at  first 
glance,  its  social  implications 
seem  to  weigh  against  it. 


Leave  slavery  out  of  new  Disney  park 


By  COURTLAND  MILLOY 

Having  been  hauled  by  kids  into  most  of 
the  amusement  parks  along  the  East  Coast, 
I'll  probably  end  up  at  the  Disney's  America 
historic  theme  park  someday.  But  instead 
of  scanning  the  park  map  for  roller  coast- 
ers, as  I  usually  do,  my  main  objective  there 
will  be  keeping  the  kids  away  from  the 
slave  show. 

A  Lewis  and  Clark  river  ride?  Fine.  An 
Industrial  Revolution  Ferris  wheel?  Just 
strap  me  in.  But  to  walk  into  a  theme  park 
with  an  exhibit  designed  to  make  me  "feel 
what  it  yas  like  to  be  a  slave"  simply  lacks 
that  amusing  quality  that  I've  come  to 
expect.  I 

Nowjl  may  be  completely  wrong  about 
this.  Buj  to  give  visitors  an  authentic  slave 
experieijce,  we'd  be  looking  at  a  Jurassic 
Pa:rk-likf  setup,  right,  with  plantation  over- 
seers asyirtual  reality?  Count  me  out. 

I  can  just  imagine  the  simulated  auction- 
block  Ireakup  of  families  who  get  sold 
dovra  South  to  Orlando  and  are  forced  to 
work  aj  Disney  wages. 

Forgve  me.  But  as  a  black  parent,  I  have 
to  be  ilrepared  for  the  worst.  In  all  my 
years,  I)  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
by  America's  endless  penchant  for  racial 
:  madnes. 

In  aj  nation  that  buys  wholesale  into 
Rush  limbaugh  and  Howard  Stern,  who 
can  blane  Disney  for  figuring  that  some  of 
these  same  customers  would  be  amused  by 


appears  to  re-create  the  same  distortions 
found  in  most  public  school  history  texts. 

In  our  children's  books,  the  end  of  a  cur- 
sory treatment  of  slavery  marks  the  end  of 
black  folks  in  American  history  —  until 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  appears  sometime 
during  the  so-called  1960s  civil-rights  era. 

Will  black  people  be  included  in  Disney's 
version  of  the  Industrial  Revolution?  They 
rarely  show  up  there  in  history  books. 
What  about  on  Disney's  Victory's  Field  ex- 
hibit? Except  for  the  Tuskegee  Airmen, 
blacks  almost  never  show  up  as  soldiers 
who  fought  for  democracy  in  America. 

For  Disney,  which  would  like  to  attract 


black  people  strapped  to  a  whipping  post  in 
3-D  Sensurround  sound? 

Against  a  backdrop  of  a  continuing  dis- 
tortion of  African  American  history,  which 
includes  awful  textbooks  and  self -induced 
amnesia  about  the  legacy  of  slavery,  a  slave 
exhibit  by  Disney  doesn't  even  sound  right. 

Peter  Rummell,  president  of  Disney  De- 
sign and  Development,  has  attempted  to 
counter  this  contradictory  imagery  by  in- 
sisting that  the  company  doesn't  give  a  darn 
about  political  correctness. 

"An  intelligent  story  properly  told 
shouldn't  offend  anybody,"  he  said. 

But  how  can  the  story  of  slavery  not  of- 
fend? And  what  about  the  words  of  Bob 
Weiss,  a  Disney  vice  president,  who  prom- 
ises to  leave  tourists  "feeling  good"  about 
their  visit  to  the  park? 

Something's  got  to  give. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the 
slavery  exhibit  itself.  Just  leave  it  out.  Dis- 
ney never  would  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  a  Holocaust  exhibit  near  a  merry-go- 
round.  Besides,  we've  got  enough  memen- 
tos to  the  legacy  of  slavery. 

Our  city  schools  sure  look  like  slave  mu- 
seums to  me.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  when 
it  was  illegal  to  teach  blacks  to  read  and 
write,  we  had  more  blacks  reading  and 
writing  than  we  do  now. 

You  want  to  see  a  slave  exhibit  in  Virgin- 
ia? Go  to  Lorton,  the  site  for  D.C.  prisoners, 
where  more  black  men  wear  shackles  than 


30,000  people  a  day,  the  compartmentalized 
approach  probably  makes  good  business, 
but  it's  lousy  history.  At  least  it'll  be  possible 
for  me  to  visit  the  park,  hit  the  rides  and 
miss  the  lynchings. 

Then  again,  the  plans  are  still,  on  the 
drawing  boards,  so  maybe,  just  maybe,  Dis- 
ney will  get  it  right.  For  all  I  know,  the  Un- 
derground Railroad  will  allow  you  to  enter 
Tomorrowland,  where  kids  get  Happy 
Meals  for  surviving. 


Courtiand  Milloy  is  a  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 


business  suits.  And  what  about  our  neigh- 
borhoods, which  feature  liquor  stores  on 
every  corner?  They  represent  a  lot  of  black 
people  with  alcohol  on  the  brain,  em- 
balmed in  their  own  slave  museums. 

Better  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those  exhib- 
its before  we  start  coming  up  with  new 
ones. 

Nevertheless,  the  Disney  slave  show  is 
planned  for  a  pavilion  called  We  the  People, 
which  is  described  as  "a  park  area  celebrat- 
ing the  nation's  immigrant  heritage,  includ- 
ing ethnic  foods,  music  and  multimedia 
exhibits." 

And  I  wonder  what  kind  of  food  goes 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  slave's  being  raped? 
(Oh,  that  won't  be  in  there?  Then  what  is 
Weiss  talking  about  when  he  says,  "This  is 
not  a  PoUyanna  view  of  America"?) 

You  can  bet  that  the  Ellis  Island  experi- 
ence will  be  a  featured  part  of  the  immi- 
grant heritage.  But  there  should  also  be  a 
hologram,  at  least,  of  California's  Republi- 
can Gov.  Pete  Wilson  whipping  up  an  anti- 
Hispanic  immigration  fervor.  And  how 
about  some  video  of  AW  ACS  aircraft  pa- 
trolling the  ditches  along  the  Texas-Mexico 
border  while  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  returns 
Haitian  refugees  to  their  deaths? 

A  rough  map  of  the  recently  unveiled 
Disney  park  highlights  the  flaws  of  using  an 
amusement  format  for  historic  displays. 
Everything  is  compartmentalized,  as  if  his- 
tory happens  in  a  vacuum.  Indeed,  the  park 


Disney  Can  MakeAmerica^^ 


To  the  Editor: 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  i 
disagree  with  the  premise  of  one  of 
your  editorials  -  "Virginia.  Say  No 
to  the  Mouse"  (Feb.  24),  on  the  pro- 
posed Disney  theme  park  in  Virgm- 
ia's  Prince  William  County,  "a  region 
of  natural  beauty  and  historical  im- 
portance, flanked  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  the  Civil  War  shrines 
of  Manassas." 

Your  shrill  characterization  of  Dis- 
ney's America  as  merely  a  "business 
venture"  and  appropriate  only  to  10- 
year-old  television-nurtured  sensibil- 
ities" slights  the  enormous  economic 
and,  yes,  the  educational  potential  of 
the  attraction. 

Disney's  America  will  not  cheapen 
our  history,  but  will  enliven  it  and 
bring  it  to  more  Americans,  young 
and  old.  In  the  way  that  Epcot  Center 
in  Florida  teaches  children  about  sci- 
ence and  world  cultures,  Disney  s 
America  seems  poised  to  offer  in- 
structional fun  in  American  history. 
The  popularization  of  United  Stales 
history  by  Disney  will  help  combat 
the  ignorance  many  Americans  have 
about  our  past  and  spark  an  interest 
in  the  young  to  learn  more. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  po- 
tential competitor  in  the  history  busi- 
ness, has  pledged  to  assist  Disney  s 
-imagineers"  in  accurately  inter- 
preting our  diverse  history.  And  Dis- 
ney's creative  flair  will  make  the 
interpretive  experience  memorable 
Who  says  appreciating  history  can  t 
be  entertaining? 

The  Disney  Company  has  m^de  its 
offer  Let  Virginians,  who  have  a  tra- 
dition of  making  history  come  alive, 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
make  this  further  investment  in  edu- 
cating the  public  about  our  pasl.  Let 
Virginia,  which  already  is  host  to 
theme  parks,  decide  if  it  wants  to 
create  thousands  more  jobs  and  take 
in  millions  in  business  profit.  Dis- 


ney's America  is  not  a  condo  develop-  ■ 
ment  replacing  farms  or  an  industn- , 
al  interest  that  will  take  the  state  s 
money  and  evenually  run.  This  is  £>■ 
long-term  investment  in  jobs  and  culr, 
tural  education.  . 

As  a  history  enthusiast,  not  an  ado- 
lescent in  search  of  mindless  enter- 
tainment. I'm  excited  about  Disney's 
America.  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will 

be  too  DAVID  VERBRASKA 

Valatie.  N.Y..  March  1.  1994 , 


♦We  Cannot  Consecrate*;  ' 

To  the  Editor  : 

1  agree  with  you  on  the  potential,, 
"Disneyfication"  of  Prince  Wniiarji  , 
County  (editorial.  Feb.  24).  Disney 
hopes  to  reconstruct  the  grave  events  „ 
of  our  Civil  War  with  a  cheerful  apd  , , 
superficial  backdrop,  complete  with, 
roller  coasters  and  cotton  candy.  This 

goal  is  destructive  to  our  history.   

President  Lincoln's  words  in  the,  , 
Gettysburg  Address  arc  well  knowii 
for  the  first  line.  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago."  But  perhaps  Dis- 
ney  should  read  the  address  more 
closely.  Lincoln  also  said: 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract." 

Disney  however,  does  have  a  pow- 
er to  "detract"  from  the  solemn 
truths  to  be  discovered  at  Prince  Wil- ■ 
liam  County's  historical  sites.  If  Dis-; 
nev  does  develop  this  area  into  dh 
entertainment  bonanza,  it  will  have 
trivialized  our  history  and  paved  the  ; 
path  for  disinforming  future  genera- 
lions  about  the  events  and  con^fe- 
quences  of  that  war. 

Stick  to  beauties  and  beasts,  Dis- 
ney, m  this  case,  you're  treading  dtt 

sacred  ground.        /'I'^'^'^.'^/S ' 
New  York,  March  2,  1994 
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IDisney  Drums  Its  Fingers  as  Virginia 
Debates  the  Worth  of  a  Theme  Park 


By  B.  DRUMMOND  AYRES  J r. 

Special  10  The  New  York  Times 

HAYMARKET,  Va.,  Feb.  20  -  The 
Walt  Disney  Company's  plan  to  build  a 
huge  American  history  theme  park 
next  to  this  northern  Virginia  village  35 
miles  west  of  Washington  is  suddenly 
taking  more  political  and  economic 
twists  and  turns  than  a  roller  coaster 
ride.  ^ 

The  state's  new  Republican  Gover- 
nor, George  F.  Allen,  is  squabbling  with 
I  the  Democrat-controlled  Legislature 
I  over  whether  to  try  to  entice  Disney  by 
subsidizing  some  of  the  park's  develop- 
ment costs,  like  highway  construction 
I  and  staff  training. 

Mr.  Allen  has  proposed  a  $142  million 
I  subsidy,  which  is  $17  million  more  gen- 
erous than  the  legislators  have  so  far 
been  willing  to  offer.  But  given  the 
potential  economic  impact  of  the  $650 
1  million  park,  which  by  some  estimates 
could  eventually  rival  the  Disney  parks 
in  Florida  and  California,  the  debate  is 
I  far  from  over. 

Disney  says  it  remains  optimistic 
I  that  a  compromise  will  be  found.  But  it 
I  has  warned  that  its  plans  will  collapse 
if  they  are  delayed. 

The  company  wants  to,  open  its  fifth 
I  theme  park  in  1998  on  3,000  acres, 
which  it  has  options  to  buy,  just  outside 
1  this  town  of  500  people.  According  to 
Disney  calculations,  the  park  should 
1  attract  six  million  visitors  a  year, 
many  of  them  tourists  visiting  Wash 
1  ington.  State  and  private  calculations 
indicate  that  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
park  and  its  surrounding  new  hotels, 
shops  and  houses  could  create  19,000 
I  tourism  jobs  and  a  billion-dollar  build 
ing  boom. 

Politics  Comes  Into  Play 

In  a  state  hard  hit  in  recent  years  by 
I  recession  and  military  cutbacks  after  a 
decade  of  above-average  growth,  some 
officials  say  new  development  is  need- 
ed. Disney  and  Governor  Allen  are 
betting  that  the  need  will  ultimately 
bring  around  balky  legislators,  as  well 
as  doubtful  zoning  officials  and  envi 
I  ronmentalists. 

Complicating  the  debate  over  how 
much  inducement  to  give  Disney  is  a 
host  of  other  issues,  including  the  politi- 
cal byplay  between  a  new  Republican 
Governor  and  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture, state  development  policy,  region 
al  economic  jealousies,  pollution  con 
cerns  and  fair  distribution  of  park  jobs 
1  for  members  of  minorities 

There  is  also  debate  over  the  Ameri 
can  history  attractions  that  Disney's 
"imagineers"  propose  to  mix  in  with 
Mickey  Mouse,  Goofy  and  the  usual 
assortment  of  Disney  rides.  The  lOO 
acre  park  would  be  split  into  nine 
"playlands"  with  themes  that  include 


collectively  as  "the  Mouse,"  says  it 
must  have  a  development  subsidy  — 
and  soon.  Disney  says  it  must  have 
help  building  roads  around  the  park, 
which  by  some  estimates  will  cost 
more  than  $100  million,  and  argues  that 
delaying  or  denying  the  subsidy  would 
threaten  the  economic  underpinning  of 
the  park  and  ruin  its  building  schedule. 

Last  week,  Disney  officials  said  the 
company  would  not  tolerate  delay. 
Their  warning  came  after  the  state 
Senate  and  House  approved  bills  with 
differing  subsidies,  neither  as  generous 
as  the  Governor  wants.  Furthermore, 
the  House  version  carried  numerous 
qualifiers.  . 

Still,  the  Disney  officials,  in  the  spirit 
of  Mickey,  found  a  silver  lining. 

"We're  optimistic,"  said  Mary  Anne 
Reynolds,  a  Disney  spokeswoman,  not- 
ing that  although  the  Legislature  dif- 
fered sharply  with  the  Governor,  it  had 
at  least  moved  toward  approval  of  a 
subsidy. 

In  proposing  a  $142  million  bond  is- 


*The  Mouse' 
lobbies  for  a  new 
tradition  of 
subsidies. 


sue  to  help  Disney,  Governor  Allen,  the 
state's  first  Republican  chief  executive 
in  12  years,  asked  that  the  money  be 
free  of  strings. 

But  when  the  state  Senate  voted  on 
his  request  on  Tuesday,  the  Democrats 
held  the  subsidy  to  $125  million,  with 
Disney  to  pick  up  half  of  the  annual  $12 
million  in  debt  service.  The  House  ap- 
proved only  $82  million,  adding  that  if 
Disney  would  contribute  another  $44 
million,  the  state  would  repay  the  com 
pany  over  several  years. 

Then  the  House  threw  in  the  biggest 
roadblock  Disney  has  yet  to  encounter 
in  its  effort  to  create  "Disney's  Amer- 
ica." The  chamber  attached  a  rider  to 
its  bill  that  requires  a  second  legisla- 
tive look  at  the  park  proposal,  along 
with  a  s6cond  vote,  just  before  the 
Legislature  adjourns  early  this  spring. 

"This  is  hardly  the  way  to  welcome 
19,000  jobs  and  a  $650  million  invest- 
ment," the  Governor  said  after  the 
votes,  accusing  Democratic  legislators 
of  playing  "partisan  games." 

But  the  debate  over  a' Disney  subsidy 
goes  well  beyond  money  and  how  much 
of  it  Democrats  and  Republicans  can 
agree  on.  Also  in  dispute  is  whether 

u.itvm..ua    w.u.   I  Virginia  should  break  with  its  long 

slavery  in  America  and  the  wrenching  habit  of  drawing  new  industry  by  sim- 
era  of  the  Vietnam  War.  ply  promoting  its  central  location  on 

The  politically  savvy  Disney,  whose  the  Atlantic  Coast,  low  taxes,  solid  edu- 
lobbyists  are  aswarm  at  the  Capitol  in  cation  system  and  the  absence  ol 
Richmond,  where  they  are  referred  to  |  strong  unions 


Many  other  states,  especially  those 
in  the  South,  use  development  subsidies 
to  attract  industry.  But  Virginia  has 
mostly  avoided  this  approach,  arguing 
that  the  state  has  plenty  of  cost-free 
incentives  to  offer  and  that,  besides, 
taxpayer  money  should  not  be  risked 
on  business  ventures  that  could  fail. 

'Chilling'  Mistake 

That  was  precisely  the  position  taken 
last  week  by  the  House  majority  lead- 
er, C.  Richard  Cranwell. 

"If  we  make  a  mistake  on  Disney," 
he  warned,  "it'll  have  a  chilling  effect 
on  our  ability  to  do  anything  construc- 
tive in  the  future  because  it  is  such  a 
big-ticket  item.  I  hope  nobody  thinks 
the  message  to  Disney  is,  'Don't  come 
to  Virginia.'  The  message  is,  'Virginia 
is  a  well-run  state.'  " 

Though  Disney  has  had  great  suc- 
cess with  most  of  its  theme  parks,  the 
success  has  not  been  universal.  Its 
Euro  Disney  park  just  outside  Paris 
has  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Legislators  are  also  squabbling  over 
whether  other  regions  of  Virginia 
should  be  given  some  kind  of  economic 
aid  if  a  big  subsidy  goes  to  Disney  to 
help  it  settle  in  northern  Virginia.  In 
the  southwest,  many  miners  are  out  of 
work,  and  on  the  Tidewater  coast, 
many  military  installations  are  clos- 
ing. 

Ecology  and  History 

Nor  do  the  twists  in  the  Disney  dis- 
pute end  there. 

Environmentalists  say  a  huge  Dis- 
ney development  would  further  de- 
grade the  environment  in  the  ever- 
growing Washington  area.  History 
buffs  say  that  they  fear  Disney  will 
distort  history  and  that  the  influx  of 
visitors  could  harm  genuine  historic 
areas  like  nearby  Manassas  Battlefield 
Park. 

And  civil  rights  advocates  warn  Dis- 
ney that  they  will  protest  loudly  if  the 
company  does  not  hire  as  many  mem- 
bers of  minorities  as  they  want. 


Senator  Henry  L.  Marsh  3d  of  Rich- 
mond, who  is  black,  argued  during  last 
week's  debate  that  the  legislature 
should  require  Disney  to  let  black  his- 
tory experts  review  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  park's  theme  attractions. 

"There's  a  possibility  of  abuse  when 
you  show  slavery  in  an  entertainment 
fashion,"  he  said.  He  was  rebuffed. 

In  a  few  days,  the  conferees  from  the 
Virginia  Senate  and  House  will  begin 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  subsidy 
bills  passed  last  week.  No  one  is  pre- 
dicting just  how  much  money  will  even- 
tually be  put  out  for  Disney,  but  the 
betting  is  that  the  legislators  will  be 
generous  enough  to  bring  its  new  fanta- 
syland  to  life. 

"They're  not  going  to  be  able  to  look 
their  constituents  in  the  eye  and  say,  '1 
just  blew  it,  just  messed  up  19,000  jobs 
in  Virginia,'  "  the  Governor  confidently 
predicted  the  other  day. 
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Learned  Opposition  to  New  Disney  Park 

Historians  Call  Proposed  Civil  War  Project  a  Calamitous  Mistake 


By  MICHAEL  J  ANOFSKY 

Special  lo  The  New  York  Times 

<  WASHINGTON,  May  11  —  Promi- 
nent historians  and  authors  with  a 
special  interest  in  the  Civil  War  have 
formed  a  group  to  oppose  the  Walt 
Disney  Company's  planned  theme 
park  in  a  region  of  northern  Virginia 
of  particular  historical  significance. 
At  a  news  conference  today,  one 
member  after  another  decried  the 
project  as  a  calamitous  mistake. 

"We  have  so  little  left  that's  au- 
thentic and  real,"  said  David  McCul- 
lough,  a  biographer  and  historian. 
"To  replace  what  we  have  with  plas- 
tic, contrived  history,  mechanical  his- 
tory is  almost  sacrilege." 

The  new  group,  Protect  Historic 
America,  said  that  the  3,000-acre  site 
for  "Disney's  America"  in  the  hills 
and  farmland  between  Washington 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  would 
be  situated  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
13  historic  towns,  16  Civil  War  battle 
sites  and  17  historic  districts. 

'Commercial  Blitzkrieg' 

As  a  result,  they  said,  the  theme 
.  park,  planned  as  a  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can history  with  a  faux  Civil  War 
village  and  fort,  among  other  attrac- 
tions, would  overpower  the  region  — 
and  with  more  than  just  its  own  com- 
plex of  hotels,  shops  and  other  ameni- 
ties. Standing  near  enlarged  photo- 
graphs showing  the  urban  sprawl 
that  grew  around  Disneyland  in 
Southern  California  and  Disney 
World  in  central  Florida,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  and  others  said  they  feared  the 
region  around  the  theme  park  would 
be  flooded  with  motels,  restaurants, 
gas  stations  and  souvenir  shops. 

"Once  this  commercial  blitzkrieg 
comes,"  Mr.  McCullough  said,  "it  will 
never  be  the  same  again." 

The  general  manager  for  Disney's 
America,  Mark  Pacala,  said  from  his 
office  in  Gainesville,  Va.:  "I  think  it's 
truly  unfortunate  that  a  group  of  his- 
torians, many  we  admire  and  respect, 
would  prejudge  Disney's  America, 
drawing  incorrect  conclusions  about 
out  historical  content  and  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  the  surrounding  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Pacala  told  The  Associated 
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The  New  York  Times 

A  plan  to  build  a  Disney  theme 
park  in  a  part  of  Virginia  rich  in 
historical  significance  has  enraged 
a  group  of  scholars  and  authors. 


Press  that  Disney's  America  had  his- 
torians on  its  side,  but  declined  to 
name  any  other  than  two  hired  as 
consultants:  Eric  Foner  of  Columbia 
University  and  James  Oliver  Horton 
of  George  Washington  University. 

Pullof  19,000  Jobs 

Comparing  Disney's  America  to 
the  Disney  park  in  Florida,  he  added, 
"This  is  planned  as  a  six-  to  eight- 
hour  experience.  Orlando  is  a  four-  to 
seven-day  experience,  with  lodging, 
food  and  shops.  Thai's  already  in 


Washington.  This  is  one  tenth  the  size 
of  Orlando." 

The  Disney  company  announced 
plans  for  the  park  six  months  ago  and  ^ 
won  the  strong  support  of  Virginia's  > 
Governor,  George  F.  Allen,  eager  for  } 
the  19,000  jobs  the  project  would  cre- 
ate and  the  six  million  visitors  a  year  ^ 
its  backers  predict.  In  March,  the 
Stale  Legislature  approved  $163  mil- 
lion in  subsidies,  most  of  which  would  ; 
be  used  to  improve  roads. 

But  as  plans  for  the  park  have 
proceeded,  so  has  the  opposition,  with 
Protect  Historic  America  joining  citi-  . 
-zens'  groups  and  environmentalists  j 
in  raising  questions. 

Citing  "the  local,  state  and  Federal 
studies  that  have  to  be  completed,  ; 
Christopher  G.  Miller,  a  lawyer  with  \ 
the  Piedmont  Environmental  Council  \ 
in  Warrenton,  Va.,  said  that  each  re- 
view would  be  "subject  to  very  active  ; 
public  participation,  and  I  can  assure  | 
you  the  historical  concerns  are  a  very  : 
significant  part  of  it." 

'Blood,  Glory,  Hopes  and  Pain'  ; 

The    Protect    Historic    America  \ 
group  includes  more  than  30  writers, 
journalists,  researchers  and  scholars 
bound  by  their  passion  for  the  region. 
They  include  James  McPherson,  a  ' 
history  professor  at  Princeton,  au- 
thor of  several  books  about  the  Civil  ? 
War  and  president  of  the  group;  C. 
Vann  Woodward,  retired  Yale  profes- 
sor and  a  historian  of  the  South; 
Shelby  Foote,  the  Civil  War  historian,  ■ 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  the  au- ; 
thor  of  16  books  about  American  his- : 
tory. 

Another  member  of  the  group,  Rog- 
er Wilkins,  a  professor  of  history  and  1 
American  culture  at  George  Mason 
University  outside  Washington,  said 
he  often  encourages  students  to  visit 
the  Civil  War  battlefields  "to  soak  up 
the  blood,  the  glory,  the  hopes  and  the 
pain  of  this  country"  by  imagining 
the  events  that  took  place. 

j Describing  himself  as  a  descendant 
of  Virginia  slaves  and  a  member  of 
an  American  family  with  roots  into 
the  17th  century,  Mr.  Wilkens  said  the 
theme  park  and  the  development  it 
would  attract  would  besmirch  a  "sa- 
cred ground  where  men  fought  and 
died  for  what  this  country  is  today." 
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take  on  'Disney's  America' 


^Proposed  park  beeomes  focal  point  of  debate  on  preservation  of  U.S.  heritage 


'Washington  Post 

>^--3VASHINGT0N  —  They  are  the 
Ighosts  of  battles  past,  of  patriots 
Jpast-  —  .  Manassas  and  :  Fredericks-. 
•^)utg,  Jefferson  and  Lee:  In  what; 
Ipould  become  a-  nationwide .  fight 
jbver  a  Walt  Disney  theme  park,, 
'^they're,  agam  being  called  up.  for 
Jservicc.     ■  : . 

iji  'History  is  the  latest  front  on 
:?wbch  the  debate  over  the  park  is 
Jbeing  waged,  as  some  of  the  na- 
^lop's  -  more  eminent  :ihistorians' 
«nade  clear  last  week.  Their  opposi- 
fnon,  coming  only,  two  weeks  after 
^e;.  influential  National  Trust  -for 
jHistonc  Preservation  took  the  same; 
^taiid,  has  transformed  the  conflict 
.iipt<f  far  more  than  a  local  land-use 
Tissue  or  even  a  regional  debate  over 
^aff ic  congestion  and  air  pollution. 

What  suddenly  looms  IS  an  emo- 
Jtional  fight  over  how  Americans 
jshould  preserve"  their  heritage,  a 
.  »fig^i  that  2could  stretch  ,  across  the 


country  and  onto  Capitol  HiU. ,  ■ 

Historians  hope  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  public,  and  m  turn  per- 

-  haps  even  Congress,  that :  Disney ,'s 
$650  milhon -project  at  Haymarket,. 
Va.,  will,  as:  David  McCullough. ar- 
gues, "create  synthetic  history:  by 
destroying  real  history."  i 

"It  just  goes  to  show  you  . . .  how 
much  you  can  misjudge  the  appeal 

'of  something,"  said  Sandy  Harris,  a 
staff  director  for  the  congressional 

:  subcommittee  that  oversees  .the  na-  . 
tion's  histonc  battlefields  and  the 
agency  that  keeps  the  National  Reg-  . 
istry  of  Historic  Places. 

:  The  group  that  appeared  Tues- 
day at  a  Washington  news  confer- 
er)ce  to  decry  the  "commercial  bhtz- 
kneg"  that  Disney's  America  could 

i  spark  far- beyond  tmy  .Hay market  m  ., 

'ftince  Wilham  Coimty  was  a.  venta- 
ble  who's  who  of  scholarship  —  in- 
cluding "McCullough;  James  Mc-" 

■Pherson,,  Shelby  Foote,  Dons 


Kearns  Goodwm  and  Arthur  Schles- 
ingcr  Jr.       '  ,       '     ■  : 

Moreover,  the  president  of  the 
National-  Trust,  which  claims 
250,000:members,  serves  on  an  Inte- 
rior Department  advisory  council 
ior  histonc  preservation  that  will 
play  a  role  in  federal  studies  of 
roads  serving  the  park.  The  histon- 
ans  intend' to  use  a  national  appeal 
to  sway  the  pubhc,  Disney  stock': 
holders  and  executives  and  anyone: 
who'might  have  a  say  over  the 
park,  which  stiU  faces  county  zon- 
ing, regional  highway  planning  and; 
federal  environmental  review.  ■ 

Disney  says  its  history-based 
theme  park  would  spark  greater  m- 
terest  in  the  country's  past  and 
would:  encourage  people  to  visit 
those  sites  that  preserve  d.  "  :  , 

■  Company  officials  call '  critics' 
fears  premature.  "It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  group  of  histonansvwould 
prejudge  the  Disney's  Amenca  pro- 


ject and.  draw  conclusions  ...  with- 
:  out  having  the  necessary  facts," 
'I;  said  Mark  Pacala,  general  manager 
-I  of. Disney's  Amenca."!  liken  it  to  a 
,  ( book  where  the  book  review  comes 
;lout  even  before  the  book  has  been 
:|  written."  .  ..  .- 
I ;    But  there  is  precedent  for  histo- 
;  /ry's  beating  back  development.  Six 
:l  years,  ago,  northern  Virguua  devel- 
l  oper  John  T.  "Til'  Hazel  proposed' 
]  :'biulding  a  shopping  mall  next  to 
I '  Manassfis  Nanonal  Battlefield  Park. 
!     Histonans,  Civil  War  buffs  and 
:i:  the  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
il  tion  Association  fought  hun,  testify- 
:  ing  before  Congress  that  his  plan 
i  would  disrupt  "hallowed  ground" 
where  Confederate  soldiers  lie  bur- 
jied,  and  where  Robert  E.  Lee  com- 
j  J  manded.  the  Southern  army  m  the 
' ;  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
j    Hazel  ultimately  surrendered, 
land  the  600-acre  site  was  bought  by 
;  the  federal  government.  - 


Joe  Road.  For  reservations: 
486-0216. 


doors  open  at  5  p.m.  for  the 
6:30  and  7  p.m.  games. 


Mist(M^battleft^ 
^Histdry  vs.  Mouse  bout 


nd  now,  from  the  same 
people  who  brought  you 
the  pop  quiz  on  Eli  Whit- 
ney arid  his  jcotton  gin, 
cona^  the  last  battle  of  the  20th 
century:  History  vs.  the  Mouse. 

In  case  you  haven't  heard  yet,  the 
Walt  Disney  Co.  wants  to  build  an- 
other theme  park,  in  Virginia,  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  dedicated  to 
American  history.  Disney's  America 
would  sprawl  over  3,000  acres  near 
several  Civil  War  battlefields,  and 
the  men  and  women  whose  careers 
are  based  on  the  study  of  those 
battlefields  are  hot  amused. 

A  group  led  by  David  McCul- 
lough  snified  that  such  a  complex 
would  constitute  "plastic  history." 
They're  opposed. 

They're  right,  of  course.  We 
know  Disney  pretty  well  by  rum, 
and  plastic  is  what  they  specialize 
in.  They're  not  about  to  change. 
However,  historians  need  to  ac- ,/ 
knowledge  something  else:  Most  _ 
people  would  like  plastic  history  just 
fine. 

Until  just  a  few  years  ago,  I  lived 
in  Disney  limbo.  We  lived  too  far 
from  CaUfomia  to  naake  a  trip  to 
Disneyland  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
by  the  time  Disney  World  opened,  I 
had  outgrown  Mickey  Mouse.  But 
then,  vacationing  in  Florida  with  no 
set  itinerary  several  years  back,  I 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Epcot  Center. 

"YouH  love  it,"  my  friend  said. 
"There  aren't  as  many  kids,  no 
Mickey  and  you  can  drink  around 
the  world."  ('T)rinking  around  the 
world"  meant  visiting  the  bar  in  ev- 
>;  ery  international  pavilion.  Sounded 

■  good  to  me.) 

Only  we  never  got  that  far.  I  hat- 
ed Epcot  and  everythmg  about  the 
experience  —  the  glitz  at  the  ex- 
pense of  content,  the  deceptively 
long  lines,  being  dragged  along  with 
the  crowd  at  every  exhibit,  the  re- 
lentless regimentation  of  the  place. 

'This  is  a  science  fair  for  stupid 
people,"  I  told  my  boyfiiend,  eyeing 
yet  another  X-marks-the-spot  pho- 
,t;o-opportuiuty  site.  "Look,  they  fig- 
f>ure  you're  80  dumb  you  have  to  be 
'told  where  to  take  pk^ures"  ,  i 
But  no  one  ever  got  as  rich  as  the 
Disney  Co.  by  challenging  Ameri- 
cans to  stretch  their  brtdns  or  linger 


over  the  mag- 
netism exhibit. 
It's  much  more 
profitable  to 
make  it  easily 
digestible  to  i 
chndren  and ; 
their  footsore 
parents  and  in- 
stall little 
trains  to  move 
everyone 
throv^hthe 
pavilions  at  a 
steady  clip. 

So  I  don't 
think  for  a 


►  'Rastic'  or  'accessible'? 


2H 


minute  that  Disney's  America  would 
be  the  sort  of  theme  park  mok  his- 
torians would  approve  of.  But  then, 
in  my  experience,  historians  —  or 
rather,  history  teachers  —  think 
they're  reaUy  making  the  past  come 
alive  by  showing  a  filmstrip. 

But  remember  "The  Civil  War,"  j 
the  great  PBS  series  a  few  years  ^  ; 
back?  Remember  how  swell  it  was,  ^ 
watching  the  camera  do  slow  zooms  ! 
into  all  those  haggard  Mathew  Bra-  i 
dy  faces  while  someone  read  from  a 
letter  or  a  diary?  Remember  Na-  . 
than  Bedford  Forrest  saving  that  ! 
Yankee  private? 

And  remembier  how  historian  ! 
arid  writer  Shelby  Foote  became  an 
overnight  sensation,  with  women  • 
calliiig  him  up --- he  was  listed  in  : 
the  phone  book  at  the  time  —  and 
describing  how  much  they  wanted  ; 
to  just  listen  to  him  read  the  phone  ■ 
book,  preferably  while  massaging 

their  shoulders? 

There  may  be  common  groimd 
here.  A  sort  of  upper-middlebrow 
region  where  everyone's  happy, 
somewhere  between  an  animatronic 
Custer's  Last  Stand  and  a  doctoral  ; 
dissertation  on  the  Trail  of 
Tears. 

An  animatronic  Shelby  Foote, 
perhaps.  With  an  option  —  for 
women  only  —  to  stop  the  train  for 
an  extended  visit. 


Telling  Tales  appears  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, Fridays  arid  Saturdays. 
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Theme  park  incites 
debate 

OUR  VIEW:  Will  a  Disney  park  be  "plastic" 
history  or ''accessible'' history? 

ou  have  to  admire  the  Disney  Co.'s  determination.  Its 
plans  to  build  an  American-history  theme  park  in  Vir 
rinia  already  face  a  local  land-use  fight  and  a  regional 
debate  over  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution.  Now 

the  company  must  wage  a  nationwide  fight  against  a  group  ot 
proSSrians  who  say  Disney  plans  to  "create  synthetic 
history  by  destroying  real  history.  txi„„, 

S  McCuUough,  who  wrote  the  recent  biography  of 
TrS,  ta  a  spoktiman  for  the  historians  and  he  decries  what 
JeTrOisney^  create:  "plastic  history"  and  "mechanized 

The  historians  are  correct  to 


View  of  the  past 


"God  cannot  alter  the  past,  but 

historians  can." 
-  _  Samuel  Butler 


worry  about  the  "urban 
sprawl"  that  Disney  could 
unleash  on  the  historic  sites. 
But  Disney  also  has  a  valid 
point  that  the  tourist  traffic 

generated  codd  help  spark  more  mterest  in  ttieb 

The  larger  and  more  interesting  debate  is  over  h^sto^^^eU^ 
Their  concerns  about  the  site  aside,  it  seems  ^r^air  of  the^^^^^ 
rians  to  criticize  Disney  before  even  knowmg  what  is  planned 

''^^rthet 'is  a  danger  that  Disney  could  try  to  sanitize 

unpleasant  things.  But  there  is  also  a  chance  the  theme  park 
could  create  a  new  enthusiasm  in  America  for  history^ 

The  question  to  be  asked  is:  Who  owns  history?  Is  it  the  pn 
vate  domain  of  a  few  emment  scholars  who  ^^^^^  fret  o^r 
the  tiny  details?  Is  it  a  product  to  be  marketed?  Or  is  it  some 
thing  that  all  Americans  have  a  stake  m?         .^^^h  hktorv 

If  those  prominent  historians  want  to  hear  fisto^d^to^ 
just  let  them  talk  to  average  Americans.  People  have  httle  mter 
est  in  or  understanding  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  their 
coi^t^.^d  some  of  the  things  being  te^^^^ 

^'?f\l;e  historians  really  want  to  provide  a  ™ 
more  than  try  to  persuade  Disney  to  change  ^^^^^ ^^'2^;'''- 
Let  them  offer  their  services  as  history  consultants,  to  make 
,  sure  the  theme  park  gets  it  right. 

By  Leo  Morris  forthe  editorial  board 


packaging  Amerif 


By  DAVID  STOUT 


BEFORE  they  faced  each  other  in  the  rolUng  farm 
country  of  Virginia,  the  soldiers  may  have  had 
lofty  visions  of  preserving  the  Union  or  of 
starting  a  new  nation,  depending  on  whether 
they  wore  blue  or  gray.  Once  the  shooting  started,  they 
probably  just  thought  about  staying  alive. 

They  certainly  weren't  worried  about  an  amuse- 
ment park  or  traffic  jams,  which  hadn't  been  invented  in 
1861  and  1862,  when  the  two  battles  of  Bull  Run  were 
fought  at  Manassas. 

Now  the  Walt  Disney  Company  wants  to  build  an 
amusement  park  just  up  the  road  from  where  Confeder- 
ate troops  routed  the  Union  forces  twice,  the  first  time 
scattering  picnickers  who  had  driven  carriages  out  from 
Washington  to  see  the  action,  only  to  find  that  war 
offered  a  lot  more  terror  and  blood  than  flags  and  glory. 

The  Disney  project,  which  would  include  floating 
replicas  of  ironclad  warships  and  a  reconstructed  Civil 
War  fort,  has  set  off  a  debate  that,  when  stripped  of 
piddling  issues  like  urban  sprawl  and  money,  seems  to 
boil  down  to  this: 

Who  should  —  or,  in  this  case,  should  not  —  have  the 
right  to  reinterpret  the  images  of  a  complex  and  brutal 
conflict,  a  conflict  that  is  also  the  fulcrum  on  which 
United  States  history  turned?  Or  perhaps:  At  what  point 
does  the  effort  to  make  history  accessible  make  it 
something  other  than  history? 

In  the  eyes  of  some  historians,  what  Disney  wants  to 
do  is  sacrilege,  like  McDonald's  catering  a  state  dinner 
or  La  Cote  Basque  serving  jug  wine.  In  the  eyes  of  others, 
it  is  an  extreme  form  of  elitism  to  say  that  history  must 
be  served  just  so,  when  serving  it  just  so  means  most 
people  go  without. 

Does  anyone  own  the  war,  other  than  the  600,000  or 
so  men  who  died  in  it,  and  those  who  fought  in  it,  all  long 
asleep  in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  and  Virginia? 

The  Disney  company  says  Disney's  America,  as  the 
3,000-acre  park  would  be  called,  would  create  thousands 
of  jobs.  And,  Disney  says,  it  would  make  the  Civil  War 


come  alive  for  several  million  visitors  a  year. 

But  a  contingent  of  historians  who  call  themselves 
Protect  Historic  America  say  the  war  would  be  simpli- 
fied and  sentimentalized  and  be  depicted  as  it  never  was 
in  real  life,  which  was  a  horrible  experience  that  defines 
this  country  to  this  day. 

Those  who  hope  the  park  will  go  away  are  led  by  a 
number  of  professional  and  amateur  historians  whose 
approach  to  retelling  the  Civil  War  story  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  "The  Civil  War,"  the  public  televi- 
sion series  in  which  many  of  them  participated. 

In  the  Company  of  Ghosts 

It  is  an  awed  approach  that  recounts  history  with  a 
hush,  in  tones  more  reminiscent  of  a  cathedral  than  a 
battlefield.  Ken  Burns,  the  creator  of  the  documentary  h 
series,  said  last  week  he  feared  that  the  park  "has  the  t 
possibility  of  not  only  sanitizing  and  making  'enjoyable' 
a  hugely  tragic  moment  of  our  past,"  but  that  it  could  ; 
destroy  a  place  "where  the  ghosts  of  our  collective  past  ; 
still  have  the  power  to  mesmerize."  (No  Disney  hater,  I 
Mr.  Burns  is  working  with  the  company  on  another  ■ 
project.)  ; 

David  McCullough,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Tru- 
man biographer  and  historian  who  narrated  the  Burns 
series,  made  explicit  the  religious  approach:  "To  re-  f 
place  what  we  have  with  plastic,  contrived  history, 
mechanical  history  is  almost  sacrilege." 

From  the  Disney  perspective,  all  this  solemnity  ; 
smells  like  snobbery.  John  Dreyer,  Disney's  vice  presi-  ' 
dent  for  corporate  communications,  said  that  if  the 
historians  had  their  way,  they  would  shut  down  much  of  > 
Northern  Virginia,  which  is  already  crowded,  to  com-  ■ 
mercial  development.  As  for  popularizing  history,  Mr.  ; 
Dreyer  said,  "I  find  it  curious  that  people  who  earn  their  \ 
living  as  popular  historians,  writing  for  the  general 
public,  and  who  have  total  freedom  of  expression  would 
deny  someone  else  their  freedom  of  expression." 

Eric  Foner,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  a  Disney  consultant  for  the  Virginia  project  and 
says  his  only  goal  is  to  help  make  it  "as  good  as  possible" 
if  it  is  built.  "I  am  not  opposed  to  the  presentation  of 


ca's  Killing  Fields 


history  in  a  popular  manner  as  long  as  it's  good  history," 
he  said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Britain,  where  he  is 
teaching  this  year. 

No,  said  Shelby  Foote,  another  historian  who  op- 
poses the  Virginia  project.  "I  do  not  think  simplifying 
history  is  the  way  to  teach  it,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  Disney  park  would,  as  Mr.  Dreyer 
argued,  stimulate  interest  in  the  war  and  steer  some 
visitors  toward  serious  scholarship. 

True  Civil  War  scholars  need  not  wait  for  the  Disney 
theme  park.  If  they  have  already  devoured  the  familiar 
literature,  they  can  turn  to  such  sadly  neglected  works  as 
"Confidential  Correspondence  of  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1861-1865"  and  "Lin- 
coln's Fifth  Wheel:  The  Political  History  of  the  United 


RanclyJones 


States  Sanitary  Commission." 

And  there  are  many,  like  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Foote, 
who  are  willing  to  get  up  early  and  travel  far  to  be  in  the 
company  of  ghosts.  Dilettante  or  scholar,  no  student  of 
the  Civil  War  need  hear  the  wounded  cry  out,  strapped 
down  and  fortified  only  by  cheap  whisky,  yielding  shat- 
tered arms  and  legs  to  the  surgeon's  saw. 

Mr.  Foote  is  such  a  purist  that  he  visits  Civil  War 
battlefields  not  only  at  the  time  of  year  but  at  the  time  of 
day  the  fighting  took  place.  His  favorite  site  is  Shiloh  in 
western  Tennessee,  scene  of  a  bloody  encounter  in  1862. 
There  are  no  big  cities  nearby,  Mr.  Foote  said,  so  the 
ground  is  as  it  was  then.  At  a  certain  time  of  day,  he  said, 
if  the  sunlight  is  right,  "I  can  almost  see  the  soldiers 
coming  out  of  the  woods." 
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FRANK  RICH 


Disney  k  Bull  Run 


Mickey  .  Mouse  didn't  make  his 
fame  and  fortune  by  mocking  all  that 
Americans  hold  dear.  But  his  adop- 
tive parent,  the  Walt  Disney  Compa- 
■ny,  , is  increasingly  finding  itself  cast 
as  the  bad  guy  as  it  tries  to  build  a 
histbfical  theme  park,  Disney's 
Amesrica,  near  hallowed  Civil  War 
ground  in  Virginia. 

a' controversy  that  began  last  fall 
as  a  standard  debate  about  the  perils 
of  development  —  Disney's  America 
would  radically  transform  a  pastoral 
county  35  miles  west  of  Washington 
—  lis'  now  escalating  into  a  cultural 
civil  war.  It's  getting  bloody,  and  far 
more  than  a  single  business  enter- 
prise' is  at  stake.  The  battle  over 
Disney's  America  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  struggle  between  theme-park 
America  and  authentic  America: 
Will  this  country  preserve  its  real 
history,  which  requires  education  and 
reflection  to  be  understood,  or  simply 


A  theme  park's 
virtual  reality. 


turn'  it  over  to  the  Imagineers  of 
Disney,  to  be  repackaged  as  socko 
virtii'^1  reality? 

Last  week  more  than  30  intellectual 
big  guns  calling  themselves  Project 
Historic  America  attacked  Disney's 
Am^Hca.  Noting  that  the  park  was 
adjacent  to  13  historic  towns,  16  Civil 
War'battle  sites  and  17  historic  dis- 
tricts, David  McCuUough,  author  of 
■"Truman,"  accused  Disney  of  creat- 
iing  ''synthetic  history  by  destroying 
irear  history."  His  fellow  critics  in- 
iclude  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  William 
Styron  and,  fittingly,  Shelby  Foote, 
the  Historian  who  became  a  star  on 
the  ^BS  documentary  "The  Civil 
War."  They  were  belatedly  joined  by 
Ken  burns,  the  producer  of  "The  Civil 
,War,"  who  lent  qualified  support  to 
the  protest  even  though  he  is  develop- 
ing a'  movie  with  the  Disney  studio. 
:   The  unbuilt  Disney's  America  has 
.outstripped  even  Euro  Disney  as 
la  putlic-relations  headache.  Last  fall 
Michael  Eisner,  Disney's  chairman, 
had  ^^^o  disavow  an  executive's  an- 
.nouncement  that  a  park  attraction 
woul^'"make  you  feel  what  It  was  like 
to  b^'a  slave."  Since  then,  Disney's 
America  has  been  challenged  by 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation, the  Sierra  Club,  the  Nation- 
al ^tji^iibon  Society  and  the  Wilder- 


ness  Society.  Once  Disney  revealed 
that  Mr.  Eisner's  compensation  for 
1993  was  $203  million,  Virginia  tax- 
payers took  a  harsher  look  at  why 
their  Governor,  George  Allen,  pushed 
them  so  hard  to  subsidize  $1 63  million 
in  road  construction  on  Disney's  be- 
half. 

Still,  the  issues  of  money,  urban 
sprawl  and  environmental  disruption 
that  attend  the  park  are  between  the 
Virginia  voters  and  their  consciences.  ■ 
The  esthetic  issues  dramatized  by, 
Disney's  America  concern  everyone.; 
As  The  Economist  recently  reported,! 
theme  parks  are  growing  so  rapidly 
that  their  revenues  have  passed  those' 
of  movie  box  offices  in  the  United 
States.  New  virtual-reality  technol-' 
ogy  —  as  championed  by  Iwerks,  a 
company  formed  by  Disney  alumni  — ; 
will  spread  "downsized"  theme  parks 
in  suburban  malls.  At  what  point  do 
these  simulations  of  experience  cease 
being  mere  escapist  fun,  like  old- 
fashioned  amusement  parks,  and  re-' 
place  authentic  experience  of  our  own 
environment  and  heritage? 

This  question  has  always  been  in-i 
herent  in  the  Disney  parks.  Frontier-', 
land  and  Main  Street  in  Disneyland,! 
or  "France"  and  "Italy"  in  Epcoti 
Center,  are  ideologically  loaded  fan- 1 
tasies  of  the  real  things.  But  Disney's  i 
America  raises  the  ante,  not  only  byi 
simulating  history  on  a  larger  scale! 
but  by  doing  so  in  such  close  proximi-| 
ty  to  our  bona  fide  historic  trusts.  : 
Disney's  America  will  not  merely 
affect  its  neighboring  battlefields  but; 
the  nation's  capital  and  beyond.  Will 
the  Smithsonian,  or  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, or  Mount  Vernon  soon  have  to 
add  new  electronic  gimmickry  to 
compete  for  kids'  attention  with  Dis-; 
ney's  oxymoronic  promise  of  "an  au- 
thentic re-enactment"  of  a  Civil  War 
battle?  Will  Colonial  Williamsburg,: 
itself  a  doctored  imitation  of  history 
and  a  precursor  of  Disneyland,  add 
Audio-Animatronic  colonials  to  its; 
cast  of  actors?  ,  I 
When  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  the  ar-; 
chitecture  critic,  sounded  the  alarm; 
about  the  new  "unreal  America"  in  a; 
remarkably  prescient  1992  essay  in. 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Dis-, 
ney's  plan  for  a  historical  theme  park  | 
had  yet  to  be  revealed.  But  even  then 
Mrs.  Huxtable  saw  an  America  in^ 
which  "themed  entertainment"  wasj 
driving  out  not  just  "the  actual  depos- 
its of  history  and  humanity"  but  "our; 
sense  of  reality  or  interest  in  it."  With , 
the  advent  of  Disney's  America,  the; 
big  bad  wolf  is  standing  right  outside, 
the  door,  poised  to  devour  our  past.  □; 


To  the  Editor: 

Railing  against  the  Disney  Compa- 
;  ny's  proposed  historic  theme  park  in 
Virginia,  as  Frank  Rich  does  in  "Dis- 
ney's  Bull  Run"  (column,  May  22),  is 
■  a  popular  sport.  The  proposed  theme 
park  may  be  the  wrong  project  for 
1  tlie  site  because  of  environmental  im- 
:  pacts,  but  we  shouldn't  dismiss  his- 
torical amusement .  parks  without 
:  considering  why  they  are  successful. 

Our  landscapes  increasingly  show 
little  awareness  of  their  past.  We  are 
i  left  with  what  Richard  Sennett  calls 
"a  surfeit  of  sameness."  History  is 
left  for  museums. 

Efforts  like  New  York  State's  12- 
year-old  Urban  Cultural  Park  system 
(live-in,  learn-in  parks)  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  heritage  cor- ; 
ridors  are  using  the  living  landscape 
as  the  shdwcase  of  the  American 
story  where  that  story  unfolded.  Ri- 
verspark,  an  urban  cultural  park 
made  up  of  seven  communities  in- 
cluding Troy  and  Cohoes,  N.Y.,  shows  . 
in  authentic  settings  the  story  of  the 
organization  of  the  first  women's  la- 
,bor  union  and  the  industries  that 
made  arms  and  clothing  for  the 
Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  A  law 
codifying  the  heritage  area  program 
is  likely  to  be  enacted  this  year.  . 

The  Trouble  With  a  Bull  Run  Theme  Park  : 


Theme  Parks  Give  History  a  Landscape 


Yet  these  efforts  take  place  in  vir- 
tual obscurity.  Those  who  have  been 
the  most  indignant  over  Disney  have 
done  little  to  have  the  real  cultural 
resources  in  the  living  landscape  pre- 
sented interestingly. 

One  of  the  reasons  Europeans  have 
not  flocked  to  the  Euro  Disney  Park' 
in  France  is  that  they  have  the  real 
thing  in  their  own  backyards,  a  real 
environment  that  is  a  theme  park  of 
sorts.  ^  Paul  M.  Bray 

■  _  Albany,  May  23,  1994 


To  the  Editor: 

William  Safire  betrays  misunder- 
standing in  "Third  Manassas"  (col- 
umn, May  26)  of  opposition  to  Dis- 
ney's proposed  development  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  issue  is  the  site,  in  some  of 
America's  most  beautiful  and  histor- 
ic countryside.  Opponents  would  Wel- 
come the  theme  park  closer  to  Wash- 
ington, where  it  could  be  served  by 
public  transportation,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  air  pollution  of  adding  77,000 
car  trips  a  day  to  a  gridlocked  Inter- 
state 66. 

A  site  closer  to  Washington  would 
also  provide  jobs  to  people  who  need 
them.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
rural  Prince  William  County  has  been 
less  than  3  percent  for  a  decade,  a 
figure  most  public  officials  can  only 
dream  about.  The  Washington  unem- 
ployed figure  is  much  higher. 

Historians  don't  really  care  if  Dis- 
ney is  interested  in  American  history. 
The  issue  is,  rather,  should  Disney 
create  massive  urban  sprawl  with  a 
megadevelopment  in  rural  Virginia 
and  desecrate  historic  Civil  War  bat- 
tlefields —  battlefields  where  thou- 
sands of  Americans  died  in  our  blood- 
iest conflict  and  which  are  the  legacy 
of  all  Americans. 

The  sprawl,  air  pollution,  traffic 
congestion  and  water  pollution  the 
development  will  generate  through- 
out Northern  Virginia,  the  District 
and  the  Maryland  suburbs  are  unwel- 
come to  most  residents,  not  just  the 
historians  and  other  "elites"  Mr.  Saf- 
ire sneers  at.  Arlie  Schardt 
Executive  Director 
Environmental  Media  Services 


'Like  a  Stone  Wall' 

To  the  Editor: 

Whatever  the  merits  of  William 
Safire's  arguments  in  "Third  Manas- 
sas," he  errs  in  calling  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  nickname  "Stone- 
wall" for  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson  at 
First  Manassas  an  Alabamian. 

"There  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone 
wall,  rally  round  the  Virginians"  was 
shouted  in  the  heat  of  battle  by  Gen. 
Barnard  Bee.  I  have  always  believed 
Bee  a  South  Carolinian,  and  he  was  so 
identified  by  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man in  "Lee's  Lieutenants."  General 
Bee  was  killed  shortly  after  his  ex- 
hortation, whatever  its  intended 
meaning,  and  Freeman  cites  both. 

My  grandfather,  also  a  South  Caro- 
linian, was  on  Bee's  staff  at  Bull 
Run.       Taliaferro  Boatwright 


Again,  Developers  Eye  a  Civil  War  Site 


To  the  Editor: 

A  tragedy  is  occurring  at  Brandy 
Station,  Va.  Brandy  Station  was 
the  site  of  a  Civil  War  battle  that  was 
the  largest  engagement  of  cavalry 
forces  in  our  country's  history.  It 
would  seem  to  reasonable  people, 
wishing  both  to  preserve  their  coun- 
try's history  and  to  honor,  the  fallen 
and  the  principles  for  which  they 
gallantly  fought,  that  this  site  would 
be  preserved. 

But  a  developer  has  won  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Brandy  Station  and  an 
auto  racetrack  will  be  built  on  the 
battlefield.  Incredibly,  this  is  hap- 
pening despite  the  fact  that  a  group 
of  people  wishing  to  preserve  the 
area,  the  Brandy  Station  Founda- 
tion, offered  the  site's  owners  more 
cash  than  the  developer  did. 

Obviously,  once  the  racetrack  is 
built,  the  battlefield  is 'lost,  forever, 
its  significance  and  meaning  steam- 
rolled  by  poor  planning  and  self- 
interest.  Recently,  in  a  wise  public 
relations  move,  the  Walt:  Disney 
Company  abandoned  its  plans  to 
build  a  theme  pairk  near  the  historic 
area  around  Manassas.  Apparently 


Kussell  Chrlslian 

the  developer  at  Brandy  Station  is 
not  so  enlightened. 

The  Brandy  Station  Foundation 
has  done  all  it  can  to  stop  this  short- 
sighted development.  But  the  devel-  ■■ 
oper  and  the  landowners  are  moving 
forward  despite  the  attempt  to  stop 
this  tragedy.  Jim  Croxton 

Westwood,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1994 


Film  Maker  Opposes 
Disney  Theme  Park 

■  WASHINGTON,'  May  19  (Reuters) 
The  film  maker  who  produced 
"The  Civil  War,"  a  documentary  se- 
ries on  public  television,  joined  other' 
historiaris  tiaday  opposing  a  Disney' 
■'theme  park  in  a  historic  area  of  Vir-. 
ginia. 

•  The  film  maker,  Ken  Burns,  who  is 
working  with  The  Walt  Disney  Com- 
ipany  on  a  film  project,  said  m  a 
statement  that  the  Disney  theme 
park  should  be  located  somewhere, 
else.'-'   ''^'i         '  '  ■   ■'   ■  ■ 

"this  , park  is/simply  not  needed 
here,"  Mr.  Burns  said.  "It  is  m  the 
wrong  place.  It  will  distract  visitors 
from  the  real  places  of  history  and  it 
will  damage'the  be;auty  and  charac- 
ter of  the  area." 

Disney  plans  to  start  construction 
.  next  year  for  a  1998  opening  of  the 
)  theme  park  to  be  called  "Disney's 
America."  . 

The  park  would  stage  recreations 
of  American  historical  events  in  an . 
area  35  imiles  west  of  Washington  • 
near  Civil  War  battlefields  and  other 
historical  sites.  — 
:    Recently,    about  '40  ,  prominent 
•American  historians  joined  forces  to 
■fight  the  park's  location  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Va.,  area. 


QUOTE 


"National parks  are  to  serve  as  the  windows  "  ' 
through  y^^hich  the  American  people  can  rediscover 
(their)  connection  to  the  natural  mrld  " 

Interior  Secretaiy  Bruce  Babbitt,  declaring  yesterday  that  he  will 
^  »»"'W"omoreroads,IodgingsorenteVtainmentdT^^^^^^^^^ 

U.S.  national  parks 
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Essay 


WILLIAM  SAFIRE 


Third  Manassas 


Washington 
When  word  reached  the  nation's 
capital  that  the  first  major  battle  of 
the  Civil  War  was  to  be  fought  at  Bull 
Run,  a  little  stream  near  Manassas, 
Va.,  all  of  social  Washington  packed 
luncheon  baskets  and  turned  out  in 
buggies  to  witness  it. 

Hours  later,  they  streamed  back  in 
panic.  The  rebels  had  won;  the  capi- 
tal itself  was  in  danger.  That  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  well  as  Second 
Manassas  later,  sent  a  frisson  of  fear 
into  the  heart  of  the  Union. 

Fast-forward  13  decades. 
'  A  little  band  of  well-credentialed 
historians,  litigating  greens,  liberal 
columnists  and  self-protective  land- 
owners have  drawn  together  in  pater- 
nalistic protection,  rendering  the 
principle  of  artistic  expression  weak 
and  contemptible. 

I  Wait;  sometimes  iconoclasm  goes 
too  far,  Artistic  expression?  It's  a 
commercial  Disney  theme  park,  a 
magnet  for  hot-dog  stands  and  ex- 
haust-belching traffic,  ripping  off  the 
public  for  $163  million  in  road-build- 
ing costs  just  three  miles  from  the 
hallowed  ground  where  an  Alabama 
officer  shouted  to  his  troops:  "There 
stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall  — 
rally  behind  the  Virginians!" 

Yep.  If  Bull  Run  III  is  to  be  merely 
a  battle  between  history-minded 
preservationists  and  profit-minded 
land  developers,  that's  fine;  environ- 
mental impact  will  compete  with  the 
benefit  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  and 
will  result  in  a  compromise  balancing 
property  rights  with  zoning  powers. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  a  clash  of  cultures, 
with  armies  of  elitists  drawn  up  in 
vast  array  against  the  multitudes  of 
average  families  that  Lyndon  John- 
son used  to  call  "the  pee-pul,"  then 
we  have  a  war  of  taste  worthy  of  the 
field  near  which  it  will  be  fought. 

A  theme  park  is  a  fantasy;  no 
matter  how  frightening  its  plastic  di- 
nosaurs or  appealing  its  Cinderellas, 
the  park  is  an  idealized  world.  The 
critics  say  that's  O.K.  when  you're 
marketing  Mickey  Mouse,  but  wrong 
—  worse  than  wrong,  vulgar  —  when 
dealing  with  anything  as  sacrosanct 
as  American  history. 

My  colleague  Russell  Baker  sati- 
rized the  growing  success  of  theme 
parks  with  his  "theme  family"  living 
artificial  lives  in  a  theme  town,  all 
nice  and  fake.  My  colleague  Frank 
Rich  dissected  the  "larger  struggle 
between  theme-park  America  and  au- 
thentic America." 

Going  overboard.  The  Washington 
Post's  Jonathan  Yardley  foamingly 


denounced  the  conservatism  opposed 
to  the  curtailment  of  theme  parks  as 
"a  force  for  the  diminution  or  elimi- 
nation of  barriers  erected  by  govern- 
ment against  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  individual  and  institutional 
avarice." 

Hold  on,  again.  Historians  fear  that 
the  theme-parkers,  as  they  move  past 
Fantasylands  and  into  the  real  past, 
will  deliberately  falsify  history.  The 
professional  historians  worry  that  the 
wrong  people  are  going  to  interpret  — 
overdramatize,  perhaps  prettify  — 
the  reality  of  our  past. 

Those  historians  are  right  when 
they  warn  of  the  encroachment  of  any 
commercial  enterprise  on  park  lands 
set  aside  for  reverential  study  of  past 
wars,  on  the  limited  ground  of  pro- 
tecting historic  sites.  But  they  are 
intellectually  arrogant  when  trying  to 
block  the  construction  of  a  commer- 
cial project  on  the  grounds  that  it 
might  misinterpret  the  past. 

I  thought  Oliver  Stone,  the  film 


There  stands 
Disney  like 
a  stone  wall. 


director,  was  wildly  kooky  in  his  film 
about  J.F.K.,  claiming  that  the  entire 
Government  was  involved  in  a  vast 
conspiracy.  I  happily  derogate  the 
film,  as  do  most  historians.  But  I 
would  not  join  a  movement  to  block 
his  filming  of  his  nutty  interpretation, 
or  in  any  way  censor  it.  He's  an  artist 
expressing  himself  for  fun  and  profit. 

Faced  with  inauthenticity,  histori- 
ans should  compete  with  what  they 
believe  is  the  way  it  really  was.  If 
they  cannot  persuade  the  developers 
to  let  them  influence  the  portrayal  of 
the  past,  then  they  are  obliged  to 
denounce  fuzzy  interpretations  and  to 
rebut  the  rewriting  of  history  — -  and 
should  their  worst  fears  come  true,  to 
picket  Disney's  America. 

But  not  to  join  the  pretentious 
amalgam  of  self-appointed  arbiters 
of  culture,  greenpeaceniks,  local  zon- 
ing lawyers  and  Virginia's  fox-hunt- 
ing set  to  stop  its  presentation. 

Historians  don't  own  history.  Some 
say  that  the  Alabaman  who  gave 
Stonewall  Jackson  his  sobriquet  was 
complaining  that  Jackson  wouldn't 
charge.  □ 


Comment 


No  ersatz  history,  please 


By  DAVID  HACKETT 

Isaac  Vanarsdol  was  killed  in  combat 
Aug.  28. 1862,  on  John  Brawner's  farm  near 
Gainesville,  Va.  Vanarsdol  was  a  Union  sol- 
dier. He  served  as  a  member  of  the  19th  In- 
diana regiment.  His  death  day  was  the 
bloodiest  of  the  Civil  War  up  to  that  point, 
though  much  bloodier  days  would  soon  fol- 
low. The  fight  at  Brawner's  farm  is  remem- 
bered today  as  a  relatively  small  prelude  to 
the  horrific  second  battle  of  IWanassas. 
which  also  is  known  as  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Vanarsdol  is  not  a  significant  historical 
figure.  His  is  just  another  name  on  the  long 
roll  of  fallen  sons,  husbands  and  fathers 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  He  is  significant  to  me,  however,  be- 
cause I  am  indirectly  related  to  his  descen- 
dants. 

Brawner's  farm  is  not  particularly  sig- 
nificant either  except  that  it,  and  other  un- 
familiar places  like  it,  are  where  ordinary 
Americans  abolished  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion" of  slavery,  preserved  the  union  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  future  peace  and 
prosperity.  Brawner's  farm  also  happens  to 
lie  within  several  miles  of  where  Walt  Dis- 
ney Co.,  creator  of  the  world's  largest  tour- 
ist attraction  in  Orlando,  wants  to  bu0d  a  $1 
billion,  3,000-acre  theme  park  named  "Dis- 
ney's America,"  which  presumably  would 
attract  oodles  of  tourists  from  the  nation's 
capital  only  30  miles  to  the  east. 

A  group  of  30  historians,  David  McCul- 
lough  and  Shelby  Foote  among  them,  is  the 
latest  to  denounce  Disney's  /America.  Their 
concern  is  pretty  straightforward.  If  Dis- 


ney's America  goes  up,  droves  of  T-shirt 
shops  and  greasy-food  joints  will  follow. 
The  area  surrounding  the  theme  park, 
which  is  dotted  with  historic  places,  would 
be  littered  by  trashy  development  and 
much  of  America's  heritage  preserved 
there  would  be  scarred  or  obliterated.  The 
historians  are  right,  though  I  confess  I 
might  not  have  agreed  with  them  last  fall. 

Until  a  few,  weeks  ago,  my  wife  and  I 
owned  property  in  Prince  WiUiam  County. 
Va..  the  same  cotmty  where  Disney  pro- 
poses to  build  its  attraction.  When  ,the  com- 
pany aimounced  its  plans,  I  was  charmed 
by  visions  of  lower  property  taxes  and  eco- 
nomic vitality.  I  was  gung-ho  for  Disney's 
America.  That  was  before  I  walked 
Brawner's  farm  with  my  8-year-old  step- 
son, Braden. 

In  February,  Braden  and  I  jumped  in  the 
car  and  made  the  short  drive  from  our 
house  to  the  National  Park  Service  battle- 
field monument  near  Manassas,  Va.  We 
had  been  there  before,  but  we  went  this 
time  in  search  of  my  relative's  battle- 
ground. We  were  provided  excellent  infor- 
mation by  a  Park  Service  employee  and  we 
found  the  place  close  by  with  little  difficul- 
ty. 

The  day  was  suimy  but  cold  and  windy. 
Braden  was  unenthusiastic  about  walking 
up  a  long  slope,  in  frosty  air,  toward  noth- 
ing but  a  dilapidated  farmhouse  and  some 
trees.  His  interest  increased  slightly  when 
we  reached  the  ridgetop  and  found  a  Park 
Service  sign  indicating  where  the  19th  Indi- 
ana stood  to  form  the  Union's  left  flank. 
About  50  yards  further  on,  we  found  more 


signs  indicating  where  Confederate  forces 
stood,  some  under  the  personal  command 
of  Gen.  Thomas  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  I  ex- 
plained to  Braden  where  the  fight  devel- 
oped and  how  the  men  blasted  away  at 
each  other  into  the  night,  aiming  their  rifles 
at  the  muzzle  flashes  from  the  other  side. 

Braden  and  I  walked  the  battle  lines  and 
a  section  of  woods  where  I  suspect 
Vanarsdol  died  as  the  19th  retreated.  Some- 
where along  the  line  Braden  realized  that 
Vanarsdol  had  died  on  Braden's  birthday. 
This  really  sparked  his  interest,  and  I  ex- 
ploited the  opportunity  to  explain  why' 
Vanarsdol  and  the  others  were  at  war 
against  their  own  countrymen.  Braden 
doesn't  really  understand  the  Civil  War  yet, 
but  our  hike  enlivened  it  for  him  in  a  way 
no  amusement  park  or  museum  ever  could. 

The  war  and  Vanarsdol  became  more 
tangible  to  me,  too,  having  taken  time  to 
walk  the  ground  upon  which  he  bled. 
Brawner's  farmhouse  still  stands  where  it 
did  the  day  Vanarsdol  and  his  mates 
charged  up  the  slope  from  Warrenton 
Turnpike.  The  open  fields  and  woods  still 
look  much  the  same  as  the  day  he  saw 
them.  The  turnpike  is  paved  now,  of 
course,  but  its  shoulders  remain  undevel- 
oped. 

You  can  stand  by  Brawner's  farmhouse 
today  and  easily  imagine  the  tension  those 
men  experienced  as  they  ascended  the' 
slope  to  confront  the  enemy.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  horror  of  what  Union  commander 
John  Gibbon  described  as  the  "long  and 
continuous  roll"  of  muskets  as  Hoosiers 
and  Virginians  slaughtered  one  another  at 
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close  range. 

Brawner's  farm  and  other  historic 
places  like  it  are  priceless,  living  artifacts  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  development.  The 
Park  Service  lacks  the  money  to  acquire  all 
historic  tracts  of  land  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  many  disappear  with  each  passing 
year,  gradually  eroding  part  of  our  heritage. 
Such  is  the  price  of  progress,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  a  steep  price  that  should  remind  us  of  the 
importance  of  protecting  historic  acreage 
that  has  been  set  aside  or  simply  left  imdis- 
turbed. 

I  no  longer  own  property  in  Virginia,  but 
if  I  did,  I  would  agree  all  the  more  passion- 
ately with  historians  who  urge  Disney  to 


HORSEY/SEAraE  POST-INTELLlGENCER 
take  its  project  far  from  Prince  William 
County  and  leave  the  battlefields  in  peace. 
Disney  executives  should  recognize  that 
their  project  is  a  threat  to  American  heri- 
tage. The  company  would  endanger  the  es- 
sence of  historic  Northern  Virginia  by  pack- 
aging it  with  fun  rides  and  burgers.  What 
Disney  misunderstands  is  that.no  high-tech, 
multimillion-dollar  fantasyland  could  ever 
come  within  a  country  mile  of  duplicating 
Brawner's  farm. 

It  may  destroy  it  by  trying. 


David  Hackett  is  editor  of  editorials  for  the  > 
Pasco  editions  of  tfie  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
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Disney  Plan  Stirs  Up  the  Virginia  Market 


Data  Update 


But  County's  Strict 
Rules  and  Recession 
Dampen  Speculation 

ByHEID!  C.  DANIEL 

Haymarket.  Va. 
For  the  first  month  after  the  Walt  Disney 
Company  announced  plans  to  build  a  3,000- 
acre  theme  park  in  Prince  William  County, 
35  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  the  phone 
of  one  local  broker  seemed  to  be  ringing  off 
the  hook. 

People  interested  in  cashing  in  on  Disney's 
presence  called  in  asking  about  lots  for  sale 
around  the  site  of  what  is  to  be  called  Dis- 
ney's America.  The  broker  said  the  callers  — 
many  with  Asian,  Russian,  Middle  Eastern 
and  other  accents  —  were  full  of  plans  for 
businesses  catering  to  the  5.5  million  or  so 
visitors  a  year  who  are  expected  to  visit  the 
theme  park. 

But,  said  the  broker,  who  spoke  on  condi- 
tion that  his  name  not  be  used,  "there's  been 
a  fair  amount  of  smoke  and  practically  no 
fire." 

At  first,  he  said,  "everybody  wanted  a 
piece  of  the  action."  But  once  he  explained 
the  county's  rigid  land-use  policies,  lack  of 
sewer  and  water  lines  and  Disney's  distant 
1998  target  opening  date,  he  said,  "most 
packed  up  and  went  away." 

Even  land  speculation  has  been  low-key,  he 
added.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  only  one  eager 
investor  who  rushed  to  put  a  parcel  under 
contract  on  the  heels  of  Disney's  announce- 
ment on  Nov.  13.  The  speculator  lost  his 
$100,000  deposit  when  no  buyer  stepped  for- 
ward before  the  six-month  contract  expired. 

Another  group  paid  $451,000  for  a  site  in 
September  1993,  and  in  a  state  of  Disney 
euphoria,  put  it  back  on  the  market  for  $1.6 
million.  Now  the  disillusioned  sellers  say 
they'd  take  $900,000.  One  member  is  even 
contemplating  turning  the  1985  house  on  the 
site  into  a  bed  and  breakfast  and  running  it 
himself.  — 

The  immediate  effect  of  Disney^  an- 
nouncement was  10  shut  down  activity,  ac- 
cording to  John, Cunningham,  Manager  of 
Assessments  for  the  county.  A  couple  of 
sellers  even  yanked  their  properties  off  the 
market  as  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  pro- 
posal, he  said,  and  plan  to  wait  until  Disney's 
future  in  the  county  is  certain  before  re- 
evaluating their  pricing.  There  were  no 
transactions  recorded  between  Nov.  1  and 
Jan.  1,  the  last  date  the  assessment  office 
tallied  transactions. 

Real  estate  experts  in  the  area  attribute 
the  ho-hum  response  of  the  development 
community  to  several  factors:  recession 
shell-shock,  tight-fisted  lenders  and  a  vow  by 
county  leaders  to  make  sure  that  what  hap>- 
pened  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  after  the  arrival  of 
Disney  World  doesn't  happen  lo  the  hamlet  of 
Haymarket,  population  483. 


Karin  Anderson  lor  The  New  York  Times 


John  Gessaman,  Prince  William  County  planning  chief,  at  Disney  site. 


Nobody  wants  to  see  the  fast-food  restau- 
rants and  souvenir  shops  that  crowd  the 
perimeter  of  Disney  World,  said  John  Gessa- 
man, Director  of  Economic  Development. 
The  county's  Board  of  Supervisors  is  so  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  control  that  it  has 
put  all  rezoning  applications  on  ice  fpr  12 
months.  No  rulings  will  be  issued  until  an  18- 
member  citizens  task  force  weighs  in  with  its 
recommendations  on  Disney  in  October. 


Nonetheless,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  his- 
torically has  been  pro-growth,  but  the  coun- 
ty's distance  from  the  region's  epicenter  of 
development  —  the  District  of  Columbia  — 
coupled  with  the  recession,  effectively  sty- 
mied those  goals.  The  real  estate  bust  not 
only  put  a  damper  on  future  development  but 
also  sent  many  ongoing  projects  back  to  the 
lenders. 

Of  the  handful  of  recent  transactions,  near- 
ly all  have  been  foreclosure  sales,  according 
to  Rick  Lawson,  development  services  man- 
ager in  the  county  Executive's  office.  Prices 
ranged  from  $3,000  to  $30,000  an  acre,  de- 
pending on  zoning  and  proximity  to  water 
and  sewer  lines.  Mr.  Cunningham  added. 

One  development  company  that  does  not 
have  to  —  or  want  to  —  wait  for  Disney  is 


H/P  Companies.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  Fairfax,  Va. -based  developer  has 
bought  three  zoned  parcels  totaling  1,130 
acres  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Disney 
site.  All  the  properties,  in  various  stages  of 
development,  had  been  taken  back  by  finan- 
cial institutions. 

James  Todd,  the  company  president,  said 
Disney  had  little  to  do  with  the  decision  to 
buy,  although  he  acknowledged  that  it  would 
accelerate  job  creation,  transportation  im- 
provements and  utility  construction.  In  addi- 
tion, "it  will  cause  a  good  mix  of  development 
to  occur  earlier  than  it  would  have  and 
generate  other  developments  that  may  not 
have  occurred  otherwise,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Todd  expects  his  projects  to  be  well 
under  way  before  work  begins  on  the  Disney 
property.  Virginia  Oaks,  a  331-acre  golf 
course  and  residential  community,  is  zoned 
for  407  houses  and  17  acres  of  nonresidential 
development.  Mr.  Todd  says  three  home 
builders  have  model  houses  under  construc- 
tion and  10  to  15  of  the  planned  houses  are 
under  contract. 

An  adjacent  417-acre  site,  Stonecresl  Busi- 
ness Park,  is  zoned  entirely  commercial.  The 
company  has  renamed  it  Virginia  Gateway 
and  is  expected  to  try  to  have  part  of  the 
property  rezoned  lo'  residential.  H/P's  most 


recent  purchase  was  Greenhill  Farm,  a  382- 
properly  zoned  for  1.870  houses  and 
512,000  square  feet  of  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

Compared  with  H/P,  Disney  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  Although  the  theme  park  is  almost 
certain  lo  win  approval  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  September,  Disney  officials 
are  still  waiting  for  rezoning  to  be  complete 
before  closing  on  2.500  acres  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Interstate  66  and  Route  15.  Under 
fire  from  landowners,  preservationsts  and 
Civil  War  buffs,  Disney  recently  agreed  to 
scale  back  the  scope  of  the  project,  which 
now  includes  the  100-acre  theme  park,  lodg- 
ing and  other  services  on  a  total  of  405  acres; 
1.95  million  square  feet  of  commercial  devel- 
opment and  2,281  homes.  The  remaining  1,245 
acres  would  be  set  aside  for  a  golf  course,  a 
park  and  bicycle  and  walking  trails. 


Disney's  next  hurdle  comes  June  22.  when 
the  planning  staff  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Planning  Commission.  Work- 
shops and  public  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
July.  The  board* votes  in  September  and  the 
citizens  task  force  will  announce  its  findings 
in  October. 

Tourism  already  is  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries in  Virginia,  and -is  one  of  four  types  of 
employers  that  the  Prince  William  County's 
office  of  economic  development  wants  to 
recruit. 

Until  now  the  biggest  attraction  in  the  state 
—  bigger  even  than  Williamsburg  —  has  been 
Potomac  Mills,  a  mammoth  outlet  mall  that 
recently  opened  a  400,000-square-fool  addi- 
tion, bringing  its  total  to  1.7  .million  square 
feel.  At  least  35  percent  of  the  13.5  million 
people  who  shopped  at  Potomac  Mills  in  1993 
were  tourists  or  travelers  from  outside  the 
region,  according  to  the  mall's  estimates. 

Disney  is  hoping  to  draw  to  its  America 
theme  park  5  million  to  6  million  of  the  19 
million  people  who  visit  the  nation's  capital 
every  year.  Among  the  most  vocal  opponents 


VALUE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

CONTRACTS 

(Residential  in  millions  of  dollars) 

Apr.  94 

Apr.  93  Change 

Nation  11,296 

11.010 

-►3% 

Northeast  1,281 

1,269 

-1-1% 

liJidwest  2,647 

2.610 

-t  1% 

Soulti  4.677 

-  4,412 

+  6%  . 

West  2.691 

2,720 

•1% 

Source:  F.W.  Dodge  Division.  Mi:Graw-Hill 

Intormation  Systems. 

MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES  (Averages) 

Northeast  wi<.  Ending 

Previous 

Year 

Junes 

Week 

Aqo  . 

Conventional  (30-yr)  8.53 

861 

7.48 

Adjustable  (1  si  yr)  5.29 

5.30 

4.57 

Midwest 

Conventional  {30-yr)  8.75 

871 

7,55 

Adjustable  (1  St  yr)  5.86 

582 

4.80 

South 

Convenlional  (30-yr)  8.59 

8.60 

7.48 

Adjustable  (1st  yr)  5.55 

5.59 

4.52 
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Conventional  (30-y<)  8.65 

8.62 

747 

Adjustable  (1  si  yr)  5.81 

5.80 

4.57 

Norttieast:  Conn.,  Maine,  Mass., 

'J.H..N  J,N.Y„ 
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Minn  .  Mo.,  Neb.,  N  D.,  Ohio,  S.D  , 

Wis.  South;  Ala., 

Ark  .  Del ,  D  C  ,  Fla..  Ga .  Ky.,  La.,  m  .  Miss.,  tv)  C 

Okla  ,  S  C,  Tenn.,  Ten  ,  Va.,  W  Va  West:  Alaska 

Ariz  ,  Calil.,  Colo.,  Hawaii,  Idatio,  l^ont .  Nev.,  N  M 

Ore.  Ulafi,  Wash.  Wvo 

Indexes  for  Adjustable-Rate 

Mortgages,  Week  Ending  * 

6-ino  Treasury  bill  4.67 

4.63 

3.22 

1-yr.Treas  security  5.31 

6.29 

3.58 

3-yr.7reas  security  6.29 

6.30  ■ 

4.58.- 

5-yr  Treas  security  6.70 

6.73 

5:29  - 

National  Mortgage 

Contract  Rate  7.04 

7.04 

7.06 

■Rates  on  most  adiuslable  morlgages  are  set  1  lo 

3 

percentage  points  above  these  indexes. 

Source  HSH  Associales 

of  Disney's  project  are  the  supporters.of 
another  major  tourist  destination  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  county.  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park.  More  than  600.000  visitors 
loured  the  Civil  War  site  last  year. 

An  application  filed  by  Cellar  Door  Produc- 
tions for  a  21.000-seat  amphitheater  prior  to 
Disney's  application  has  also  been  making  its 
way  through  the  rezoning  process  in  fits  and 
starts. 

The  county  is  vying  with  a  handful  of  other 
Northern  Virginia  localities  for  a  thorough- 
bred horse  racing  track.  The  proposed  loca- 
tion is  a  600-acre  site  that  nearly  touches  the 
Disney  parcel. 

Other  than  its  major  tourist  component, 
about  half  the  384-square-mile  county  is  agri- 
cultural; 18  percent  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  238.933  residents  live  .in 
82,446  one-family  and  multi-family  houses 
and  in  town-house  planned  developments. 
Office,  retail  and  industrial  development  is 
concentrated  around  major  cities  such  as 
Manassas  and  Woodbridge  and  major  trans- 
portation corridors  such  as  Interstates  95 
and  66  and  Route  28.  ■ 
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Opponents  of  Disney  Park 
Find  Allies  in  Congress 

A  Bipartisan  Group  Urges  Federal  Scrutiny 


By  MICHAEL  J ANOFSKY 

SpcrlHllu  The  New  Yoi  k  Times  ! 

WASHINGTON,  June  17  —  A  fes- 1 
teriiig  dispute  between  advocates  and  I 
foes  of  a  theme  park  that  the  Walt  i 
Disney  Company  is  planning  to  build  i 
near  important  Civil  War  battle— 
grounds  has  spilled  out  of  Virginia  | 
and  into  Congress,  turning  what  be-  j 
igan  as  a  local  spat  into  a  national  | 
debate.  j 

Largely  at  the  urging  of  environ- , 
nientalists  and  historians  who  want! 
to  protect  the  region  from  urban  \ 
sprawl,  a  bipartisan  group  of  16  i 
House  members  this  week  introduced  | 
a  resolution  opposing  the  park,  Dis-I 
ney's  America,  which  would  be  built 
in  Prince  William  County  about  35 
miles  west  of  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Senate  subcommittee  has  been 
persuaded  to  hold  a  hearing,  which  is 
set  for  Tuesday. 

It  remains  unclear  just  how  disrup-| 
tive  this  additional  layer  of  opposition ! 
will  be  to  the  $650  million  project, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  I998.I 
While  the  House  opponents  called  on 
Disney  to  build  elsewhere  and  urged 
Federal  agencies  to  insure  that  devel- 
opment complied  with  laws  govern- 
ing air  quality,  transportation  and 
historic  preservation,  their  action 
was  only  a  call  to  arms,  not  a  threat 
of  legislative  action. 

Disney  officials  say  they  are  not 
worried. 

"I  don't  see  anything  anywhere 
that  would  impede  forward 
progress,"  Michael  D.  Eisner,  Dis- 
ney's chairman,  said  in  an  interview 
this  week.  "I  would  have  thought  that] 
if  we  could  do  something  in  a  celebra-| 
lory  way,  people  would  be  enthusias-' 
tic." 

Backers  See  a  Boon 
In  fact,  many  Virginians  are  enthu- 
siastic, among  them  Gov.  George  Al- 
len, Senator  John  W.  Warner  and  sev- 
en of  the  eight  members  of  the  Prince 
William  Board  of  Supervisors.  Like 
them,  thousands  of  county  residents 
see  the  3,006-acre  theme  park  as  a 
boon  to  development,  employment 
and  the  local  tax  base.  Mr.  Allen  was 
the  driving  force  behind  a  $1C3  mil- 
lion bond  issue  for  the  Disney 
project;  most  of  the  proceeds  will  pay 
for  improving  roads  in  the  area. 
Robert  Singletary,  chairman  and 


president  of  the  Welcome  Disney' 
Committee,  a  coalition  of  11  organixa-: 
tions,  hailed  the  benefits  projected  by' 
Disney:  19,000  permanent  jobs,  2,800 
construction  jobs,  $48  million  a  year 
in  new  state  taxes  and  up  to  $12j 
million  for  Prince  William  County,  j 

"People  are  interested  in  seeing 
Prince  William  grow  economically 
and  grow  soundly,"  Mr.  Singletary! 
said.  Those  who  raise  environmental 
and  historical  concerns,  he  said,  are^ 
speaking  nonsense. 

'Issues  Are  Now  Elevated'  , 

But  his  is  not  a  universal  view  inl 
Congress,  and  the  project's  oppo-| 
nents  predict  that  the  interest  of  Fed-i 
eral  lawmakers  will  drainatically 
widen  the  focus  of  debate  and  per-' 
haps  force  Disney  to  choose  an  alter-; 
native  site. 

"The  issues  are  now  elevated  and, 
really  joined  for  the  first  time,"  saidj 
Neil  Proto,  a  lawyer  representing  a 
group  of  authors  and  historians  fight-i 
ing  the  project.  "Once  they're  elevat-i 
ed,  I  think  they  will  be  taken  very, 
seriously.  To  now,  there  has  been  noj 
detached,  objective  analysis  of  thej 
project.  The  facts  have  only  comei 
from  Virginia  and  Disney.  The  pro-j 
cess  now  will  yield  disclosure  of  thei 
real  facts,  hopefully,  early  enough  toi 
affect  all  major  decisions  made  about 
this." 

With  so  many  of  Virginia's  political 
leaders  supporting  the  Disney  plan, 
which  envisions  hotels,  shops,  two 
golf  courses  and  2,281  residential 
units,  opponents  see  Federal  involve- 
ment as  their  best  and  perhaps  only 
chance  to  force  Disney  to  build  else-' 
where. 

They  argue  that  the  theme  park 
and  other  Disney  plans  would  spur  so 
much  commercial  and  residential  de-! 
velopmeni  that  traffic  would  choke' 
roads,  spoil  the  air  quality  and  over-| 
whelm  existing  neighborhoods.  j 

And  they  assert  that  it  would  en- 
danger what  many  historians  consid- 
er some  of  the  most  hallowed  grounds^ 
of  American  history.  One  group  hasi 
identified  13  historic  towns,  16  Civil 
War  battlefields,  including  Manassas.l 
and  17  historic  districts  within  ani 
hour's  drive  of  Haymarket,  the  town' 
nearest  the  site  of  the  proposed  park.; 

In  announcing  the  House  resolu-! 
tion.  Representative  Michael  A.  An- 
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I  Plans  by  the  Walt  Disney  Company  to  build  a  theme  ans.  On  Thursday,  Tony  Urso  3cl  of  Haymarket, 
j  park  near  Haymarket,  Va.,  have  drawn  protests  holding  placard,  led  a  protest  at  the  Washington 
from  citizens  groups,  environmentalists  and  histori-      premier  of  Disney's  new  film,  "The  Lion  King." 
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drcws,  a  Texas  Democrat  who  led  a| 
fight  six  years  ago  against  develop-! 
iTient  of  a  shopping  center  near  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,i 
called  the  Disney  project  "far  more' 
than  a  local  issue"  and  warned  that 
the  impact  on  Manassas  and  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  "would  be 
devastating." 

In  a  letter  to  Interior  Secretary 
Bruce  Babbitt,  Mr.  Andrews  im- 
plored that  Disney  be  held  to  regula- 
tory environmental  standards,  and  he 
urged  that  Interior  do  what  it  can  to 
delay  the  project. 

But  given  the  deliberate  pace  of 
Washington  and  the  complexity  of  the 
debate,  opponents  say,  they  are  not 
sure  that  the  Government  can  act 
swiftly  or  forcefully  enough  to  force 
Disney  to  build  elsewhere.  ■ 

For  the  project  to  be  affected,  they 
say,  lawmakers  would  have  to  insist 
that  Disney's  plans  strictly  meet  the 
standards  of  Federal  statutes  like  the 


Clean  Air  Act  of  1991  and  the  Inter- 
Modal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991,  which  determines 
whether  a  particular  transportation 
system  is  adequate  for  the  region  it 
serves. 

They  also  say  that  Interior  could 
determine  that  the  project  would 
have  negative  effects  on  national 
parklands.  Mr.  Andrews's  letter  to 
Mr.  Babbitt  raises  questions  about 
plans  to  widen  two  roads  that  run 
through  the  Manassas  battlefield 
park. 

Historians  say  these  are  the  same 
roads  used  by  troops  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  fields  they  traverse  are 
virtually  unchanged  from  a  century 
ago.  Widening  the  roads  would  mean 
using  land  that  is  part  of  the  battle- 
grounds, and  that  could  give  Interior 
the  right  to  intercede. 

The  Problem  of  Traffic 

"The  department  has  the  authority 
,  j,  to  declare  an  impact  on  national 
parklands,  and  that  would  make  de- 
velopment very  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble," said  Representative  Robert  G. 
Torricelli,  a  New  Jersey  Democrat 
■  who  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
j  tion. 

I  The  project's  foes  say  that  the  pop- 
j  ulation  explosion  in  Prince  William 
County  in  the  last  decade  has  already 
had  adverse  effects  on  air  quality  and 
transportation.  Since  1980,  the  popu- 
lation has -grown  to  238,000  from 
100,000. 

Sandy  Hillyer,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Growth  Management  Leader- 
ship Project,  said  that  even  with  the 


planned  road  improvements  and  Dis- 
ney's own  projection  that  traffic  vol- 
ume in  the  area  would  no  more  than- 
double  once  the  park  opened,  compli- 
ance with  Federal  regulations  would 
be  impossible. 

Residents  already  complain  that 
Interstate  66  west  of  Washington  is 
clogged  beyond  reason.  Many  resi- 
dents of  Prince  William  County  who 
work  in  Washington  say  the  one-way 
trip  in  rush-hour  traffic  can  take  an 
hour  or  longer. 

"We  already  have  a  smog  pi-oblcm 
in  the  D.C.  metropolitan  area,"  Mr. 
Hillyer  said.  "At  the  minimum,  we 
have  to  reduce  smog-creating  emis- 
sions 24  percent  by  1999.  That  is  a 
staggering  burden  when  you  have 
trends  for  greater  automobile  use." 

It  is  also,  he  added,  a  shared  bui-- 
den:  if  one  area  in  the  region  is 
generating  higher  fuel  emissions,  oth- 
ers have  to  cut  back  to  comply  with 
regulations.  Failure  to  meet  the 
standards  could  lead  to  a  cutoff  of 
funds  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and  higher  parking  tax- 
es or  higher  gasoline  taxes. 
.  State  and  county  officials,  as  well 
as  Disney  executives,  have  repeated- 
ly argued  that  the  project  would  en- 
hance the  area  and  that  the  groups 
opposed  to  Disney's  America  have  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

Mr.  Eisner,  nonetheless,  praised 
their  tactics.  "Their  strategy  to  try  to 
delay  us  is  a  smart  one,"  he  said.  "To 
delay  costs  money.  Many  companies 
would  throw  in  the  towel." 

But  whatever  the  opponents  do,  he 
quickly  added,  "will  certainly  not 
slop  us." 
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Mouse  ears  and  all,  the  dispute  over  building  a  Disney  theme.park  near 
tHgCivil  War.  battlefields  of -Manassas  in  Virginia  was  the  subject  of  a 
S^ate :  subconrimittee  hearing  yesterday.  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse 

New  Battle  of  Manassas 
Is  Under  Way  in  Senate 


By  KATHARINE  Q.  SEELYE 

Special  10  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  June  21  —  Sound- 
ing at  times  lilte  a  local  planning 
commission,  a  Senate  panel  today 
took  up  the  dispute  over  the  Walt 
Disney  Company's  plans  to  build  a 
3,000-acre  theme  park  and  commer- 
cial complex  in  the  midst  of  historic 
Civil  War  battlefields  in  Virginia. 

Until  today,  the  dispute  had  been 
confined  to  Virginia.  But  at  the 
prompting  of  several  historians  and 
preservationists.  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
ers, an  Arkansas  Democrat  who  op-; 
poses  the  project,  used  his  position  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  pub-! 
lie  lands  to  convene  a  hearing  and  put 
the  issue  on  the  national  stage. 

The  five-hour  hearing,  in  a  commit- 
tee room  jammed  with  about  500  peo- 
ple, had  little  practical  effect  beyond 
giving  each  side  a  chance  to  make  its 
case  to  a  larger  audience.  In  the  end, 
those  who  favored  the  development, 
advocating  Virginia's  right  to  deter- 
mine its  own  fate,  seemed  to  carry 
the  day  over  opponents,  who  relied  on 
the  poetic  evocation  of  a  bloody  chap- 
ter in  America's  past. 

But  the  hearing  did  witness  one 
Senator  brandishing  a  Mickey  Mouse 
hat,  replete  with  ears,  as  others 
delved  into  the  minutiae  of  local  plan-: 
ning,  quibbling  over  buffer  zones, 
height  requirements,  sewer  runoff 
and,  of  course,  traffic  congestion. 

Support  From  Virginians 

The  mouse-ear  headwear  was  pro- 
duced by  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  ■ 
Campbell,  Democrat  of  Colorado, 
who  said  the  Senate  could  not  referee 
every  local  land  dispute  in  the  coun- 
try. He  said  the  real  amusement  park 
was  Congress,  for  holding  such  a 
hearing  while  issues  like  health  care 
needed  attention.  He  declared  his 
support  for  Disney  and  plopped  the 
headwear  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  agreed. 
They  pointed  out  that  most  Virginia 
officials  —  from  Gov.  George  F.  Allen 
and  Senator  John  W.  Warner  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature  and  Kathleen  K. 
Seefeldt,  chairwoman  of  the  Prince 
William  Board  of  County  Supervisors 
—  favored  the  project,  as  did  most 
Virginia  residents,  according  to  opin- 
ion polls.  One  Virginian  who  left  his 
position  unclear  was  Senator  Charles 
S.  Robb,  who  is  seeking  re-election 
this  year.  Mr.  Robb  said  he  had  a 
"minor  conflict"  in  the  matter,  be- 
cause his  daughter  once  worked  for 
Disney  and  owned  a  "modest" 
amount  of  Disney  stock. 

As  the  lead  witness,  Governor  Allen 
said  the  project  would  provide  19,000 
jobs,  $47  million  in  annual  revenue  for 
the  state,  $238  million  in  new  wages 
and  $542  million  in  added,  sales  of 
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The  Disney  park  would  be  near 
many  battlefield  parks. 


But  opponents  said  this,  was  a  case 
in  vifhich  the  national  .  .interest  :  out- 1 
,  weighed  .local '  interests.  sThe;  land  ".on  -■ 
■  which  the  theme  park  would  be  .built 
is  in :  Manassas,  four'  miles  from  the 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  where,-  on 
July  21, 1861,  Confederate  troops  halt- 
ed the  first  Union  invasion  of  Virgin- 
ia. ''■  ■  ■  '  '  " '  : 
'  The  historians,  who .  included  au- 
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Campbell,  left.  Democrat  of  Colorado,  brought  m  the  mouse  hat.  Ati 
right  was  Senator  Richard  C.  Shelby,  Democrat  of  Alaljama.  It  was  the 
first  time  the^  issue  was  dealt  with  on  a  national  stage.  ..i 


Nonetheless,  he  said,  the  theme 
park  had  to  be  built  in  Manassas,,^ 
because'  "Washington,  D.C..  'really  isi,';'^ 
the,  cradle, of  history  and  really,  kindj;; 
of  embodies  all  of  that."  The  site  is  35,  ,. 
miles  west  of  Washington,  and  Disney 
officials  said  they  expected  to  draw  , 
on  the  30  million  tourists  who  visit  the  ^ 
jiation's  capital  every  year.  "That's  '. 
the  market  we're  attempting  to  lever-7> 
age,"  said  Mark  Pacala,  senior  vic^..'.- 
president  and  general  manager  of;. 
Disney's  America.  , 

'  Mr.  Pacala  testified  that  the  chief  - 
criteria  in  selecting  Manassas  as  the^ 
site  of  the  park  were  its  proximity  to' ; 
Washington,  its  access  to  an  inter-i^; 
state  highway  and  its  current  zoning 
for  development  and  its  size,  which  hd 
said  was  big  enough  to  buffer  Dis- 
ney's America  from  its  neighbors.'  ,' 

■  "It  took  us  nearly  two  years  and  a:  ' 
review  of  more  than  30  locations'  to 
identify  this  site,"  he  said.  "There  are 
■  no  alternatives  that  meet  our  cri- 
teria.". 


thors  David  McCuUough  and  James 
McPherson,  insisted  that  as  one  of  a 
dwindling  number  of  Civil  War  battle- 
fields, Manassas  figured  deeply  in  the 
American  psyche.  It  is  where  "thou- 
sands of  men  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion,"  Mr.  McPher- 
son said.  Turning  it  into  a  theme  park, 
they  said,  would  desecrate  hallowed 
ground,  transforming  vistas  of  a  real 
and  bloodied  landscape  into  a  syn- 
thetic and  commercial  enterprise  to 
be  known  as  "Disney's  America." 
Build  it  somewhere  else,  they  said. 

No  earth  has  yet  been  turned  for 
the  proposed  $650  million  project, 
whicii  is  to  be  completed  in  1998;  in 
i  fact,  the  whole  project  is  still  on  the 
I  drawing  board.  It  is  not  even  clear 
j  what  the  "theme  park"  would  bej 
Peter  Rummell,  president  of  Disney 
I  Design  and  Development  at  the  Walt 
'  Disney  Company  in  Burbank,  Calif., 
,  said  after  the  hearing  that  the  theme 
would  be  "a  celebration  of  America." 
i  He  was  vague  about  what  that  might 
i  entail,  but  said  it  would  not  focus  ori 

I  ilio  rix/il  Wni- 


The  project,  which  Disney  officials 
said  would  be  one-tenth  the  size  of  , 
Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Fla.,' would  ' 
includes  not  only  the  theme  park  but 
an  18-hole  golf  course  and,  after  the 
year  2000,' a  water  park;  , up  to  2,281;, 
homes;  up  to  1,340  hotel  rooms,  and 
1.9  million  square.  feet  of  retail  and 
commercial  office  space.  It  would 
draw  an  estimated  6.3  million' people 
a  year.  ■'■'['■  ■'' 

Disney  officials  promised,  thai:  if,; 
the  roads  became  too  congested,  they  ■■ 
would  stop  building.  Mr.  Pacala  said  _ 
Disney's  America  would  generate 
77,000  car  trips  daily  by  the  year  2010.  , 
,  "Should  .traffic  reach  that  cap  before 
we  reach  our  maximum  development/ 
limits,  we  will  stop  building  immedi;^; 

■  ately,"  he  said.    ;  ?  .  :  .'■  i'? 

■  There  is  no  -  legislation'  on  tli^  ; 
.project  before  Congress,  and  th^'' 
:  hearing  concluded.,  with  somei  'oppo- 
nents apparently  resigned  that  Dis-- 

■  ney's  America  would  almost  certain-  -'- 
,.ly  gio  forward.  •  ,  i     :        7'  ' 
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Disney^  should  leave  the  battlefield 


Ipustrial 


'  CHICAGO— Buncombe!  This  unflattering 
term— it  means  empty  speechmaking  or 
hiunbug— was  used  by  the  Tribune  (editorial, 
June  30)  to  characterize  attempts  by  historians, 
preservationists  and  environmentalists  to  stop 
Disney's  America  from  coming  to  Virginia's 
Piedmont  area.  The  Tribune  went  on  to  say  that 
such  obstructionists  should  "And  somethmg 
better  to  do  with  their  time  and  energies." 

In  essence,  the  Tribime  feels  that  there  is  no 
federal  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  and  people  like 
me  should  just  shut  up.  So  that  the  readers  of 
the  Tribune  might  better  make  up  their  minds, 
here  are  some  interesting  aspects  to  Mickey's 
Virginia  invasion. 

In  November  1993,  Disney  claimed  that  its 
new  park  would  bring  1,200  houses,  1.2  million 
square  feet  of  commercial  space  and  7,500 
vehicles  a  day  to  Prince  WiUiam  County.  Two 
months  later,  after  the  county  went  forward 
with  plans  supporting  Disney,  the  Mouseketeers 
returned  with  new  estunates:  2,500  new  houses, 
2  million  square  feet  of  commercial  space  and 
25,000  additional  vehicles  a  day. 

Where  will  this  development  really  end?  At 
the  Potomac?  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains? 
Northern  Virginia  will  be  inundated. 

The  Tribime  decries  federal  involvement  in 
the  process  and  chides  Disney's  opponents  for 
lobbying  "for  a  hamhanded  congressional 
intrusion."  Tribime  readers  should  know  that 
Michael  Eisner,  the  $203-milli6n-a-year  head  of 
Disney,  has  been  busy  wining  and  dining  the 
same  congressional  heavyweights  we're 
supposed  to  leave  alone.  I  can't  imagine  why 
Eisner  can  petition  his  government  while 
opponents  of  his  park  can't. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of 
contention  is  tlie  site  itself.  The  Tribune  claims 


that  the  park  would  be  four  mUes  from  the 
Manassas  Battlefield— "not  on  it"— and  so 
presents  no  danger  to  that  or  any  other  state  or 
national  park.  Please.  Imagine  the  blight  if  an 
Orlando  or  an  Anaheim  were  plopped  down  on 
the  heart  of  America's  most  historic  landscape. 

Go  see  the  land  west  and  north  of  Manassas. 
Small  towns,  founded  before  the  Revolution  and 
surviving  virtually  unchanged,  dot  the  hiUy 
landscape-7-land  platted  by  George  Washington 
and  farmed  by  our  founding  fathers..  Roads  laid 
out  almost  300  years  ago  meander  through  the 
region,  throbbing  with  the  soul  of  our  great 
country.  If  you  want  a  history  lesson,  drive 
these  roads  and  stop  in  these  towns. 

Some  of  America's  finest  historians  and 
writers,  from  C.  Vann  Woodward  and  Barbara 
Fields  to  Shelby  Foote  and  Ken  Bums,  are 
weighing  in  against  the  effrontery  to  our  past 
that  Disney's  America  represents.  And  if  you 
think  it's  just  kneejerk  Uberals  congenitally 
opposing  economic  development  listen  to  Pat 
Buchanan  in  the  Washmgton  Times:  "And  if 
[opposing  Disney]  puts  us  on  the  side  of  what 
[WiUiam  Safire]  calls  a  'pretentious  amalgam  of 
self-appointed  arbiters  of  culture, 
greenpeaceniks,  local  lawyers  and  Virginia's 
fox-hunting  set,'  so  be  it.  Maybe  this  tune, 
[conservatives]  belong  there." 

Fifty-nine  local,  state  and  national 
organizations  have  joined  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  opposing  Disney's  America.  We 
hardly  fear  that  Mickey's  theme  park  will 
misinterpret  the  past.  We  assume  it  will.  What 
we  fear  is  that  the  real  history  of  this  country— 
the  towns,  the  roads,  the  land,  the  soul— wiU  be 
desfroyed  in  the  process. 

Patrick  Brennan 


Tuition  tax  credits 

CfflCAGO— The  poignant 
letter  (June  28)  by  Pafricia  R. 
Carlson  reminds  us  of  the 
ever-dwindling  number  of 
Chicago  parochial  schools. 

When  Cathedral  High  School 
closed  permanently,  another 
institution  was  added  to  the 
lengthening  list  of  closed 
parochial  schools.  Legislative 
leaders  have  opposed  tuition 
tax  credits  mainly  on 
economic  grounds.  Others 
oppose  it  on  arguable 
questions  over  the  separation 
-  of  church  and  state. 

Many  believe  direct 
education  payments  would 
destroy  an  already  beleaguered 


Bartjara  Cummlngs 


Impeding  reform 


CHA  tenant  moves  ; 

LINCOLNWOOD— I  have  ; 
been  an  admirer  for  some  time  - 
of  Vincent  Lane,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority,  but  that  has 
changed. 

Mr.  Lane  is  proposing  that  ; 
2,000  CHA  families  be  relocated 
into  pubUc  housing  units  in 
the  suburbs.  Ruth  Kretschmer,  ; 
a  former  member  of  the  . 
DuPage  County  Board, 
recently  stated  that  in  the  past 
some  suburbs  have  had  bad  ; 
experiences  with  such 
arrangements. : .  ■ 

Mr.  Lane  is  trying  to      ...  ',  , 
aUeviate  the  fears  of 
suburbanites  by  stating  that 


Slavery  hard  ijieme  to^j^^ 


►  Historic  sites  try  to 
Show  topic  with ' 
sensitivity.  ;  : 

By  LORI  MONTGOMERY 

o/OurWasliingion  Bureau  ., 

WILLIAMSBURG,  Va.  —  For  a 

black  man  playing  a  slave,  every  au- 
dience  is  a  tough  crowd.  Whites  fear 
he's  going  to  make  them  feel  guilty. 
Blacks  often  just  turn  away.,      •  , 

.For  Larry  Earl,  one  of  four  very 
modem  African  :  Americans ,  who 
dress  in  coarse  linen  blouses  and 
rough  leather  shoes  to  dramatize  ,  a 
restored  18th-century  slaye  quarters 
at''  'Colonial 
.  Williamsburg, '  , 
the  disdain  of 
I  = !  black  teen- 
agers from 
South  ■  Phila- 
L   ^"^^^^^^H    delphia  was 
l^^^l^^^  '  particularly  in- 

.  Conversation  ^"^^s"'  ' 

:  PIECE        7    They  said, 
'Why  should  I 
listen  to  you?  .  Look  at  how  you're 
'  dressed.  '  They  :  got  you  walking 
around  here  like  a  slave,'"  recalled 
Earl,  still  angry  a  year  later. 
"     "I  said,  'Look  here,  kid.  My  shoes: 
are  "  custom-made  and  '  cost  $500. 
How  much  are  your  Nikes?'  That 
got  their  >  attention.Mf  you /meet 
them  with  what  they  know,  they'll 
:■  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say." 
The  South  Philly  kids  ultimately 
spent  an  hour  with  Earl,  amazed  by 
the  things  they  didn't  know  about 
the  lives  of  slaves  in  early  America. 
But  their  initial,  instinctive '  revul- 
sion is  a  vivid  example  of  the  power- 
.  ful  emotions  slaveiy  can  arouse,  of- 
ten leaving  both  ,  blacks  and  whites 
unwilling  to  confront  its  raw  reality.' 

In  the  decade  since  Williamsburg 
began  telling the  story  of  slavery, 
other  parks  and  museums  have  fol- 
lowed gingerly,  battling  flare-ups  of 
controversy  with  historical  research 
and  sensitive  presentations.- 
■ ,  But  now  it  appears  that  slavery's 
place  at  the  heart  of  200  years  of 
American  history  may  be  spotlight- 
ed on  a.very  different  kind  of  stage,  i 
The  fantasy-making  Imagineers 
,of  the  AValt  Disney  Co.  promise  to 
confront  the  prejudice  and  pain  of 
slavery  in  a  controversial  historical 
theme  park  called  Disney's  America 
that  :  they  hope  to  build  on  3,000 
acres  of  Virginia  farmland.  ; 

Many  historians'  sneer  at  the 

■  prospect  of  the  creators  of  Mickey 

■  Mouse  doing  slavery  r-  or  any  serir 
ous  treatment  of  Ajnerican  .history.. 
But  others  note  that  Disney  has  the ; 
power  to  shape  our  vision  of  history, 
as  well  as  anyone,    i'  . :    ■  C  ' 

■  Explaining  slavery  will  be  espe- 
cially: difficult  for  Disney,  because 
ithe  company  will  be  flying  without 
;the  safety,  net' of  genuine  historical 
^artifacts  .that:  has;  given  other  parks 
jauthentic  stories  to;  tell,  as  well  as 
ireason  to  tell  them.  ■>.-■  '  V^']  . 
i  ,  Even,  sympathetic: observers  'say: 
Disney  will  have,  a  tough  time  if  it 


tnes  to  create  a  generic  slave  story 
out  of  whole  cloth. 'And  then  there's 
the  question  of  audience  reaction.  ' 

"There's  no  unanimous  feeling 
.about,  one,  how  you  do  this  subject, 
or,  two,  even  if  it's  to  be) done,"  said 
Harold  Skramstad,  president  of  the 
.  Henry  Ford  Museum' and  Greenr! 
field  Village  in'  Dearborn, :  Mich.,' 
which  conducted  focus  groups  in  the 
Detroit  area  before,  unveiling  an  ex-, 
hibit  in  1991 ,  featuring ,  two  slave  i 
:cabins  from  Georgia.   :         ;:  ' 
:"Some  white  visitors  say  this  is  ' 
not  something  I  want  to  see  on  my  | 


I  vacation,"  he  said!  "And  some  Afri- 
'  can  Americans  say  that's  a  part  of 
,'  history  we  want  to  forget  and  you  do 

a  disservice  by  preserving  it."  \ 
i  But  Disney  is  determined.  The 
i  company  refuses  to  discuss  details, 
\  but  spokesman'  John  Dreyer  said 
(  slavery  will  be  addressed  when  the 
!  park  opens  in  1998. 

::  "You  can't  talk;  about  American 
heritage  without  dealing  with  the 
African- American  experience,  and 
you,  can't  talk  about  the  African- 
American  experience  without  deal- 
ing with  slavery,"  Dreyer  said.  ■ 
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"WALT  DISNEY 
PROUDt,Y  PRESENTS: 

THE  BATTLE  OF 
BULL  RUN 
THEME  PA-Ri^;. 


Let  Disney  do  a  history  park 

  ^  ■  "  Prinrp  Willlflm  Co 


The  latest  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life  doesn't 
come  from  North  Korean 
nukes  or  even  from  Canadian- 
style  health  care.  This  menace 
is  a  purely  homegrown  one, 
and  its  guiding  force  is  an  un- 
expected nemesis:  the  Walt 
Disney  Co. 

Disney,  you  see,  is  out  to  de- 
stroy the  "real"  America  and 
replace  it  with  cheesy  motels, 
restaurants  and  souvenir  shops. 
That's  the  ominous  scenario 
scripted  by  opponents  of  the 
company's  proposed  theme 
park  celebrating  U.S.  history. 
The  park,  called  Disney's 
America,'is  slated  to  be  built  on 
a  3,000-acre  parcel  of  land  in 
Virginia,  within  an  hour's  drive 
of  16  Civil  War  battle  sites  and 
a  slew  of  other  historical  attrac- 
tions. 

The  site,  although  only  five 
miles  from  the  Manassas  bat- 
tlefields and  33  miles  west  of 
Washington,  B.C.,  is  historical- 
ly insignificant  private  proper- 
ty originally  zoned  for  2,800 
homes.  The  park  will  occupy 
•  100  acres  and  offer  camping  ac' 
commodations,  800  acres  of 
surrounding  greenery,  ,  and  . 
roughly  2  million  square  feet  of 
commercial  space.  Disney 
spokesmen  describe  the  park, 
which  will  feature  a  faux  Civil 
War  fort,  as  a  "six-to-eight- 
hour"  experience. 

The  fight  against  Disney's 
America  isn't  just  another  skir- 
mish in  the  culture  war  be- 
tween liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. It  has  forged  new  alli- 
ances among  sworn  enemies. 
As  arch-conservative  Patrick 
Buchanan  put  it  in  a  column, 
"If  (opposition  to  Disney's 
America)  puts  us  on  the  side  of 
what  a  columnist  colleague 
calls  a  pretentious  amalgam  of 
self-appointed  arbiters  of  cul- 
ture, greenpeaceniks,  local  zon- 
ing lawyers  and  Virginia's  fox- 
hunting set,  so  be  it."  In  this 
battle,  right-  and  left-wingers 
present  a  united  front  against 
the  common  enemy  of  creeping 
commercialism. 

The  naysayers  paint  a  sim- 
plistic picture  in  which  com- 
mercial development  and  a  re- 
spect for  history  are  mutually 
exclusive,  in  which  past  and 


Issue  of  the  week 


"While  Americans  may  not  be  burdened 
with  a  nuanced  understanding  of  their 
past,  it  is  likely  Disney's  America,  which 
will  include  a  $20  million  tourist  center, 
will  generate  more  interest  in  surround- 
ing historical  sites.  (People  on  vacation, 
after  all,  like  to  explore  a  region.)"  


present  are  combatants  in  a 
never-ending  war  of  attrition. 
The  actual  arguments  against 
Disney's  America  are  more  ani- 
mated and  exercised  than  Fan- 
tasia's dancing  hippos.  "We 
have  so  little  left  that's  authen- 
tic and  real,"  complained  Da- 
vid McCullough,  author  of  the 
biography  Truman,  at  a  press 
conference  for  the  group  Pro- 
tect Historic  America,  "Once 
this  commercial  blitzkrieg 
comes,  it  will  never  be  the  same 
again." 

Another  member  of  Protect 
Historic  America,  historian  C. 
Vann  Woodward,  argued  in  the 
■  New  Republic;  "This  pan  of 
northern  Virginia  has  soaked 
up  more  of  the  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  of  American  history 
than  any  other  area  of  the 
country.  . . .  And  it  is  precisely 
upon  this  (land)  that  Disney 
and.  its  Hollywood  investors 
propose  to  release  their  .hordes 
of  commercial  developers." 

Conservative  columnist 
Charlotte  Allen  is  even  more 
apocalyptic,  asserting  in  The 
Washington  Monthly  that  Dis- 
ney's America  means  nothing 
less  than  "the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  aU  that  is  left  in  Nort;h- 
em  Virginia  of  a  traditional, 
family  and  church  centered, 
rural  way  of  life."  The  United 
States  may  be  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  but  it  appears 
commerce  itself  is  un-Ameri- 
can. , 

New  York  Times  columnist 
Franjc  Rich  has  so  far  mounted 
the  most  comprehensive  as- 
sault. Appearing  on  CNN's 
"Crossfire,"  he  un-ironically 
stressed  that  Disney's  America 
might  introduce  a  bad  element 


to  crime-ridden  Washington, 
D.C.  "Some  (visitors)  are  going 
to  want  drugs,"  said  Rich. 
'They're  going  to  want  prosti- 
tutes . . .  It's  going  to  bring  that 
kind  of  atmosphere,  not  only 
near  these  battlefields,  but- 
right  up  on  the  shore  of  the  na- 
tion's capital." 

In  his  Times  column.  Rich 
declared  that  Disney's  America 
vnll  be  such  an  irresistible  force 
that  it  will  corrupt  nearby  at- 
tractions by  forcing  them  to 
sensationalize  history  to  com- 
pete for  kids'  attention.  In  fact, 
it  will  corrupt  even  the  already 
decadent:  "Will  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg," Rich  wrote,  "itself 
a  doctored  imitation  of  history 
and  a  precursor  of  Disneyland, 
add  Audio-Ammatronic  colo- 
nials to  its  cast  of  actors?" 

It  is  ironic  that  the  jeremi- 
ads against  Disney's  America 
are  themselves  so  cartoonishly 
overwrought.  Disney's  America 
will  certtdnly  spur  traffic  and 
population  increases  in  the 
area  (up  to  6  million  visitors 
are  expected  aimually),  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  growth  will 
consist  of  pushers  and  prosti- 
tutes. The  anti-Disney  forces 
repeat  time  and  again  that  the 
park's  site  is  "sacred"  but  never 
explain  precisely  how  commer- 
cial development  precludes  an 
appreciation  for  the  area's  his- 
tory. 

While  T-shirt  and  souvenir 
shops  may  not  be  particularly 
rustic,  they  won't  be  plopped 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  histor- 
ic battlefield,  either.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  —  along 
with  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties generated  by  the  park  — 
why  a  majority  of  residents  of 


Prince  William  County,  where 
the  park  will  be  situated,  are  in 
favor  of  the  development. 

Much  of  the  intellectual 
contempt  for  Disney's  America 
is  purely  reactionary,  exhibit- 
ing what  the  .late  Nobel  laure- 
ate economist  George  Stigler 
identified  in  his  1963  essay, 
'The  Intellectuals  and  the 
Marketplace,"  as  "the  instinc- 
tive dislike  for  a  system  of  or- 
ganizing economic  life  through 
the  search  for  profits."  By  this 
logic,  it  is  all  right  to  maintain 
historic  landmarks,  as  long  as 
they  don't  draw  very  many 
visitors.  But  to  build  something 
nearby  that  local  inhabitants 
support  and  that  might  actual- 
ly generate  tourism  and  money 
is,  in  C.  Vaim  Woodward's 
mind,  an  act  of  "invasion." 

But  undergirding  the  anti- 
development  argument  is  the 
more  elitist  fear  that  people 
will  mistake  Disney's  America 
for  historical  America.  Ken 
Bums,  creator  of  the  popular 
television  series  'The  Civil 
War,"  frets  that  the  park  "will 
distract  visitors  from  the  real 
places  of  history,"  as  if  park 
visitors  will  foolishly  mistake 
Disney's  version  of  history  as 
the  fmal  word  on  the  subject. 

That  sort  of  argument  is 
both  insulting  and  flat-out 
wrong.  Bums'  documentary, 
for  instance,  didn't  sate  the 
country's  taste  for  Civil  War 
history  —  it  whetted  the  appe- 
tite for  more.  While  Americans 
may  not  be  overburdened  with 
a  nuanced  understanding  of 
their  past,  it  is  likely  that  Dis- 
ney's America,  which  will  in- 
clude a  $20  million  tourist  cen 
ter,  will  generate  more  interest 
in  the  .surrounding  historical 
sites.  (People  on  vacation,  after 
all,  like  to  explore  a  region.) 

As  Stigler  might  have  put  it, 
the  marketplace  for  historical 
knowledge  is  no  more  a  zero 
sum  game  than  is  the  market 
place  for  other  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Would  that  our  contem- 
porary intellectuals  evinced 
some  faith  in  either. 


V/nlten  by  Nick  Gillespie,  assistant 
editor  of  Reason,  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  social  and  political  commen  - 
tary magazine. 


Disney  Is  an  Easy  Target 


By  Thomas  Bender 

Commerce  and  scholar- 
ship are  at  war  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of 
northern  Virginia.  The 
f  Walt  Disney  Company's 
plan  to  build  a  historical 
theme  park  near  the  area's  Civil  War 
battle  sites  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  historians,  or- 
ganized as  Protect  historic  America. 

The  scholars  have  claimed  the  high 
ground  against  the  commercialization 
and,  by  implication,  the  vulgarization 
of  history.  But  they  are  taking  a  nar- 
row and  possessive  attitude  toward 
American  history.  By  celebrating  the 
battle  sites  as  the  ultimate  symbols  of 
(he  Civil  War,  they  are  lending  cre- 
dence to  a  common  but  worrisome 
interpretation  of  the  epochal  event  in 
our  history  —  one  that  makes  the  sacri- 
fices of  war  more  important  than  the 
achievement  of  freedom. 

Yes,  the  Disney  Company's  profit- 
oriented  intentions  are  fairly  transpar- 
ent. And  Disney's  chairman,  Michael 
Eisner,  is  an  easy  target:  while  asking 
for  tax  breaks  from  the  state,  Disney 
takes  no  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mercial blight  that  will  accompany  its 
investment.  And  Mr.  Eisner  told  The 
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Washington  Post  that  in  his  history 
classes  he  "didn't  learn  anything,"  (al- 
though he  later  said  the  quote  was 
truncated  to  omit  remarks  about  the 
value  of  studying  history.) 

Protect  Historic  America  attacked 
all  of  this  in  a  recent  newspaper  adver- 
tising campaign.  But  the  public  does- 
n't really  need  the  advice  of  historians 
on  these  obvious  issues.  One  wishes 
they  had  asked  harder  questions: 
What  should  the  public  know  about  the 
Civil  War  and  how  might  more  Ameri- 


The  Civil  War 
was  about  more 
than  battlefields. 


cans  acquire  such  knowledge? 

The  group  has  cited  the  PBS  series 
"The  Civil  War,"  to  which  many  of  its 
members  served  as  consultants,  as  an 
example  of  good  history  for  the  public. 
Certainly  it  was  successful  in  drawing 
a  large  audience  and  media  attention. 
But  using  it  as  a  model  establishes  a 
modest  standard  of  aspiration. 

The  series  provided  an  exceedingly 
limited  account  of  the  war,  treating  it 
mainly  as  a  military  event  and  an 
American  tragedy.  The  war  was,  of 


course,  both  of  these  things.  But  what 
was  missed  in  the  series  and  is  being 
overlooked  again  in  the  fight  over  the 
historic  sites  is  the  war's  larger  sig- 
nificance —  the  stuggle  over  the 
meaning  of  American  nationalism 
and  our  concept  of  freedom. 

The  sanctification  of  the  battlefields 
was  part  of  the  late-)9lh-century  recon- 
ciliation of  North  and  South.  The  war 
was  portrayed  as  a  time  of  universal 
bravery  and  tragedy;  all  Americans, 
North  and  South,  fought  honorably  for 
their  beliefs.  By  failing  to  note  that  o*ne 
side  fought  for  freedom  and  the  other  to 
preserve  slavery,  this  outlook  succeed- 
ed in  unifying  white  America.  But  it 
excluded  black  Americans,  as  Freder- 
ick Douglass  repeatedly  noted.  The  rise 
of  this  interpretation  coincided  with  a 
massive  increase  in  lynchings,  the  en- 
actment of  laws  to  restrict  black  voting  ' 
and  other  Jim  Crow  practices,  cuhni 
nating  in  1896  with  the  Supreme  Court's  • 
approval  of  formal  racial  segregation 
in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 

Forgotten  was  the  meaning  that  Lin- 
coln gave  to  the  war  when  he  spoke  at 
Gettysburg,  the  most  important  battle- 
field because  of  what  he  said  there. 
Lincoln  identified  American  nationality 
with  a  continuing  quest  for  equality  and 
freedom.  His  words  transformed  the 
meaning  of  America.  We  ought  to  be 
seeking  any  means  available,  commer- 
cial or  not,  that  will  enable  us  to  tell 
that  complex  and  unfinished  story  to  ' 
the  widest  possible  public.  □ 


Let  Disney  Teach  History  Someplace  Else 


To  the  Editor: 

Re  "Disney  Is  an  Easy  Target" 
(Op-Ed,  July  25) :  Thomas  Bender,  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  Disney's  theme 
park  in  Virginia,  argues  "we  ought  to 
be  seeking  any  means  available,  com- 
I  mercial  or  not,  that  will  enable  us  to 
tell  that  complex  and  unfinished 
story"  of  the  Civil  War's  "larger  sig- 
nificance —  the  struggle  over  the 
meaning  of  American  nationalism 
and  our  concept  of  freedom." 

Unfortunately,  he  misses  the  point 
of  the  growing  opposition  to  this  ven- 
ture. While  many  have  reservations 
about  Disney's  appointing  itself  as  an 
interpreter  and  teacher  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  the  most  critical  con- 
cern is  not  the  company's  wish  to 
create  "Disney's  America." 

The  fundamental  question  instead 
is  whether  a  massive  tourist  enter- 
prise and  the  related  planned  and 
unplanned  development  should  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  most  significant 
historic  areas  in  this  country.  Should 
we  care  about  the  sprawl  that  invari- 
ably will  accompany  such  a  project 
and  alter  radically  and  forever  a 
unique  site  rich  in  real  history? 

Disney  insists  that  the  3,000  acres  it 
has  selected  in  the  Virginia  Piedmont 
is  the  only  commercially  viable  spot 
in  the  United  States  to  implement  its 
idea.  Is  it  possible  that  this  parcel  of 
unspoiled  couhtryside  is  the  only  suit- 
able location  in  all  of  our  continental 
land  mass  of  two  billion  acres? 

Far  from  being  an  easy  target, 
Disney  is  an  $8.5  billion  entertain- 
ment conglomerate  with  financial  re- 
sources and  political  clout.  It  thinks  it 
can  put  a  theme  park  anywhere  that 
it  wants.  It  has  co-opted  politicians 
with  visions  of  tax  revenue  and  politi- 
cal action  committee  contributions. 
But  the  public  has  a  less  sanguine 
view  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
location  selected  for  the  company's 
ill-defined  experiment. 
Disney  has  every  right  to  entertain. 


"educate"  and  sell  its  version  of  his- 
tory. Just  let  it  do  this  somewhere 
that  will  not  unleash  an  irreversible 
pillaging  of  some  of  the  very  land  and 
heritage  the  company  seeks  to  pro- 
'"ote.  Lawrence  W.  Lee 

Bronxville,  N.Y.,  July  26,  1994 

•         ■  ■  r "~ 

Lectures  in  the  Park  ..  . 

To  the  Editor:  /  -  -.^ 

'  Thomas  Bender's  belief  that  the 
complex  and  unfinished  story  of  the 
Civil  War  is  not  being  given  to  the 
widest  possible  public  fails  to  credit 
the  efforts  and  scholarship  of  the 
many  National  Park  Service  histori- 
ans who  have  interpreted  the  Civil 
War  story  to  millions  since  the  1930's 
(Op-Ed,  July  25). 

I  was  one  of  the  early  historians  to 
interpret  our  past  at  Fort  Pulaski 
National  Monument  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  at  Vicksburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  from  1939  to  1941. 

Two  American  history  professors' 
from  Professor  Bender's  New  York 
University,  Rose  and  Ernest  Hettich, 
once  wandered  into  the  Vicksburg  ' 
park  and  fell  into  my  hands  while  I 
was  working  with  a  photographer  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  towers. 

Overhearing  the  questions  they 
were  asking,  I  went  down  one  level 
and  introduced  myself.  We  had  an 
informative  discussion  as  I  answered  ' 
their  questions.  They  remarked  that 
they  hadn't  known  that  the  Park 
Service  had  been  hiring  historians.' 

Park  Service  publications  give 
thoughtful,  accurate  information 
about  the  Civil  War,  and  historians 
interpret  that  story  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  every  year.  It's  one  of  the 
services  in  all  national  parks,  includ- 
ing Gettysburg,  and  only  one  reason 
so  many  preservationists  and  histori- 
ans are  appalled  by  what  the  Walt 
Disney  Company  is  so  greedily  trying 
to  do.  Frederick  L.  Rath  Jr. 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  July  25,  1994 
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Slavery's  Pain,  Disney's  Gain 


By  William  Styron 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
■magineei'ing,  an  adroit  neolo- 
I  "  gisni,  is  tlie  Walt  Disney  Coni- 
""pany's  name  for  tlic  corporate 
■■  unit  involved  in  developing  Dis- 
-ney's  America,  tlie  projected 
mammoth  theme  park  in 
northern  Virginia. 
Not  long  ago,  llie  chief  imagineer, 
.  Hobert  Weis,  described  what  would  be 
in  store,  among  othei' historical  attrac- 
lions,  for  hordes  of  tourists.  "We  wajit 
to  make  you  feel  what  it  was  like  to  be 
a  slave,  and  what  it  was  like  to  escape 
through  the  Underground  Railroad." 
He  added  that  the  exhibits  would  "not 
take  a  Pollyanna  view"  but  would  be 
"painful,  disturbing  and  agonizing." 

I  .  was  fascinated  by  Mr.  Weis's 
statement  because  27  years  ago  I  pub- 
lished a  novel  called  "The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner,"  which  was  partly  in- 
tended to  make  the  reader  feel  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a  slave.  Whether  1 
succeeded  or  not  was  a  matter  of  hot 
debate,  and  the  book  still  provokes 
controversy.  But  as  one  who  has 
plunged  into  the  murky  waters  where 
the  imagineers  wish  to  venture,  I  have 
dout>\5  whether  the  technical  wizardry 
that  so  entrances  children  and  grown- 
ups at  other  Disney  parks  can  do  any- 
thing  jjut  mock  a  theme  as  momentous 
as  slavery,  the  great  transforming  cir- 
cumstance of  American  history. 

It  it  is  so  difficult  to  render  the 
tragic  complexity  of  slavery  in  words, 
qs  I  once  found  out,  will  visual  effects 
oiN^irtual  reality  make  it  easier  to 
comprehend  the  agony? 

No  one,^  knows  what  Disney's  De- 
partment of  Jmagineering  has  up  its 
sleeyi^,  but  whatever  exhibits  or  dis- 
plays it  comes  up  with  would  have  to 
be  fraudulent,  since  no  combination  of 
branding  irons,  slave  ships  or  slave 
cabins,  shackles,  chained  black  people 
in  their  wretched  coffles,  or  treks 
thrb.ij'gh  the  Underground  Railroad 
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could  begin  lo  define  such  a  stupen- 
dous expci'ience.  To  present  even  the 
most  squalid  siglits  would  be  to  cheap- 
ly romanticize  suffering. 

For  slavery's  abyssal  pain  arose  far 
less  from  its  physical  cruelty  —  al- 
though slave  ships  and  the  auction 
block  were  atrocities  —  than  from  the 
moral  and  legal  savagery  that  de- 
prived an  entire  people  of  their  free- 
dom, along  with  their  rights  to  educa- 
tion, ownership  of  property,  matrimo- 
ny and  protection  under  the  law. 

Slavery  cannot  be  represented  by 
exhibits.  It  was  not  remotely  like  the 
Jewish  Holocaust  —  of  brief  duration 
and  intensely  focused  destruction  — 
which  has  permitted  an  illuminating 
museum.  In  its  250-year  history  in 
America,  the  institution,  which  so  inti- 
mately bound  slave  and  master  to- 
gether, could  not  fail  to  produce  al- 
most unlimited  permutations  of  hu- 
man emotions  and  relationships. 

How  would  the  Disney  technicians 
make  millions  of  their  pilgrims  feel  all 
these  things?  How  would  they  show 
that  there  were  white  people  who  suf- 
fered torment  over  the  catastrophe? 
And  how  can  they  possibly  render, 
beyond  the  deafening  noise  and  the 
nasty  gore,  the  infinitely  subtle  moral 
entanglements  of  the  terrible  war  that 
brought  slavery  to  an  end? 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia, 
and  I  am  the  grandson  of  a  slave 
owner.  I  continue  to  be  astonished  that 
in  the  waning  years  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, 1  should  possess  a  flesh-and-blood 
link  with  the  remote  past  —  that  from 
boyhood  1  have  a  luminous  memory  of 
an  old  lady,  my  grandmother,  who 
actually  owned  black  slaves. 

For  this  very  reason,  she  has  haunt- 
ed my  life,  become  embedded  in  the 
fabric  of  my  work  as  a  writer  and 
helped  make  slavery  an  uiidiminish- 
ing  part  of  my  consciousness.  Her 
story,  some  of  which  I  recall  being  told 
in  her  own  quavering  and  stubborn 
voice,  would  possess  no  appeal  for 
those  planning  the  wicked  frisson  of  a 
Simon  Legree  tableau,  but  it  has  its 
own  harrowing  truth. 

The  drama  began  in  1862,  the  year 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
issued,  when  Union  troops  occupied 


The  park  can  only 
be  a  mockery. 


much  of  piiKloni  Viiginia  and  pari  of 
norlhenslern  Noilli  Carolina.  Thai 
spring,  my  grandmother,  Mariannu 
Clark,  was  n  12-ycar-old  living  on  a 
remole  planialion  where  her  father 
owned  35  slaves.  Two  of  Ihe  slaves 
woi  c  girls,  roughly  hei  age,  who  had 
been  given  lo  lier  by  deed.  She  had 
grown  up  with  tliem  and  played  wilh 
ihem;  ihcy  had  become  so  lovingly 
close  lhat,  not  surprisingly,  Ihc  chil- 
dren regarded  one  another  a.s  sisters. 
Her  clearesl  memory  was  of  having 
knitted  woolen  stockings  for  the  girls 
during  that  biUer  winter. 

One  morning,  a  large  body  of  Union 
cavalrymen,  detached  from  a  regi- 
ment of  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside, 
swept  down  on  llie  plantation,  stripped 
it  bare  of  everything  valuable  and 
worthless,  edible  and  movable,  burned 
down  the  outbuildings  and,  after  a 
day's  long  plunder,  disappeared. 

Most  of  the  slaves  departed  wilh  the 
troops,  and  the  litlle  girls  also  van- 
ished. My  grandmother  never  saw 
them  again.  She  and  the  family  verged 
close  lo  starvation  for  several  months, 
forced  "to  chew  roots  and  eat  rats." 
She  grieved  for  the  girls  but  her  grief 
may  have  been  absorbed  into  her  own 
suffering,  for  she  became  a  near-skel- 
eton, and  the  deprivation,  1  suspect, 
arrested  her  growth,  making  her  di- 
minutive and  weak-boned  (though  she 
was  amazingly  resilient)  lo  the  end  of 
her  long  life. 

My  grandmother's  terror  and  trau- 
ma were  genuine,  but  they  have  to  be 
reckoned  as  no  great  matter  in  the 
end,  for  she  survived  the  privation  of 
Reconstruction,  reared  six  children  in 
reasonable  comfort,  and  died  at  87,  at 
peace  except  for  her  feeling  about 
Yankees,  for  whom  she  had  a  fund  of 
inexhaustible  rage  and  contempt. 

What  has  haunted  me  is  those  slave 
girls,  her  "liltle  sisters"  who  vanished 
on  that  spring  day  and  caused  her  to' 


mourn  whenever  she  spoke  of  them. 
One  can  be  certain  that  they  had  no 
easy  lime  of  it.  Swallowed  up  into  the 
legion  of  disfranchised  ex-slaves,  Ihey 
had  litlle  lo  look  forward  lo  in  the 
oncoming  years  of  poverty,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  a  storm  of  hatred,  jobless- 
ness, illiteracy,  lynchings  and  the  suf- 
focating night  of  Jim  Crow.  They  were 
truly,  in  the  lament  of  the  spiritual, 
among  the  "many  thousand  gone." 

This  renewed  bondage  is  Ihe  collec- 
tive anguish  from  which  while  Ameri- 
cans have  always  averted  their  eyes. 
And  il  underlines  the  falseness  of  any 
Disncyesque  rendition  of  slavery. 

The  falseness  is  in  Ihe  assumption 
thai  by  viewing  the  artifacts  of  cruelly 
and  oppression,  or  whatever  Ihe  imag- 
ineers  cook  up  —  the  cabins,  the 
chains,  the  auction  block  —  one  will 
have  succumbed  in  a  "disturbing  and 
agonizing"  manner  to  the  catharsis  of 
a  completed  tragedy. 

But  the  drama  has  never  ended.  At 
Disney's  Virginia  park,  Ihe  slave  expe- 
rience would  pcrniil  visitors  a  shudder 
of  horror  before  ihey  turned  away, 
smug  and  self-exculpatory,  from  a 
world  trtai  may  be  dead  but  has  not 
really  been  laid  to  rest.  □ 


Comment 
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New  Disney  America  park  aims  to  enliven  history 

.  .  ..„,.,,vV,.K.nn.n«i_.heChica-        At  the  Disneys  America  we  will    in  irjormmgwhne  en,^^^^^^^^^^^^  I 


By  MICHAEL  D.  EISNER 

In  1826.  just  before  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  our  nation's  independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  the  form 
of  ...government  we  substituted  for 
British  rule  "restores  the  free  right  to 
the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and 
freedom  of  opinion."  The  philosophy 
beh.ind  those  words  —  that  we  have 
created  a  society  that  draws  strength 
from  differences  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion —  underpins  my  resolve  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  creation  of  our  Disney's 
America  history  park  despite  the  con- 
siderable criticism  of  our  efforts. 

We  will  build  what  I  beUeve  will  be 
a  great  experience,  one  in  which  ev- 
eryone can  celebrate  the  diversity  and 
values  that  have  made  our  country  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  understanding 
around  the  world. 

.The  site  we  have  selected  in  Prince 
William  County,  Va.,-  borders  Inter- 
state 66  and  lies  seven  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Manassas  Civil  War 


battlefield.  No  endangered  species  live 
there.  And  the  county's  comprehen- 
sive plan  allows  for  4,500  homes  and  2 
million  square  feet  of  commercial 
space  on  the  site. 

It  is  conveniently  located  for  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  already  travel 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Virginia  to 
learn  about  the  U.S.  government  and 
American  history  and  who  stay  m 
Washington's  65,000  existing  hotel 
rooms.  The  site  is  also  conveniently 
near  Dulles  International  Airport.  It  is 
the  right  location. 

While  I  disagree  with  our  cnncs,  1 
respect  their  opinions.  But  I  hope  that 
they'll  discover,  as  we  have,  that  his- 
tory does  repeat  itself .  -         ,  J  ,  . 

When  Walt  Disney  revealed  his 
plans  to  create  a  lifelike  Abraham  Lin- 
coln exhibit  at  the  1954  New  York 
World's  Fair,  his  critics  derided  me 
idea  as  a  "cheap  carnival  trick."  "an- 
other West  Coast  decadent  extrava- 
ganza" and  more. 


Once  the  exhibit  opened,  the  Chica 
go  Tribune  reported:  "The  individual 
star  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  is 
none  other  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Some  audiences  he  holds  in  spell- 
bound silence.  Others  he  sets  to  cheer- 
ing wildly." 

We  were  reminded  of  Lincoln  s 
stature  in  1990  when  rumor  had  it 
that  we  were  going  to  close  the  Lin- 
cohi  exhibit  at  Disneyland,  where  it 
had  been  moved  after  the  fair.  We 
were  inundated  with  leners  and  calls 
urging  us  to  keep  it  open.  What  had 
been  a  public  relations  nightmare  for 
Wah  Disney  before  he  ever  opened  his 
attraction  became  a  public  relauons 
nightmare  for  us  when  it  was  spec- 
ulated we  were  closing  it. 

What  had  been  an  unseen  fear  ot 
"a  talking  doll"  in  1963  became  "a  stir- 
ring exhibit,  a  useful  way  to  put  peo- 
ple in  touch  with  American  history, 
said  a  1991  Los  Angeles  Times  editori- 
al. 


At  the  Disney's  America  we  will 
open  in  1998.  we  will  use  all  of  our 
new  technology,  our  creativity,  our 
film  and  theater  techniques,  our  art- 
istry and,  yes,  our  entertainment  skills 
to  create  a  place  that  we  hope  will  in- 
spire renewed  interest  'in  American 
history  and  a  renewed  pride  in  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

As.  we  move  into  the  next  century, 
a  place  to  celebrate  America's  heritage 
as  well  as  anticipate  her  future  seems 
exciting  to  me.  But  to  be  able  to  em- 
brace the  future,  one  must  grasp  the 
past.  Sadly,  recent  surveys  of  Ameri- 
ca's high  school  seniors  reveal  that  70 
percent  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Just 
a  third  know  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  England. 
And,  unfortunately,  only  four  out  of 
10  can  correctly  identify  Theodore 
Roosevek  as  a  U.S  president. 

Our  company  has  always  believed 


in  informing  while  entertaining.  We 
have  shown  "Thomas  Jefferson;  The 
Pursuit  of  Liberty"  on  The  Disney 
Channel.  At  Epcot  Center  in  Florida, 
we  demonstrate  agricultural  research 
in  our  display  The  Land  and  showcase 
the  richnefs  of  a  coral  reef  in  The  Liv- 
ing Seas.  Whether  it  is  in  pubhshing, 
where  nearly  a  third  of  our  children's 
books  are  devoted  to  history  and 
multicultural  subjects,  or  our  feamre 
films  such  as  director  Taylor 
Hackford's  production  about  Richard 
Nbton,  or  our  interactive  educational 
games  such  as  "Mickey's  I23s,"  we 
are  an  entertainment  company  that  al- 
ways embraces  content. 

When  we  open  Disney's  America 
and  bring  the  American  experience  to 
life  in  the  three-dimensional  forum  of 
a  park,  my  goal  is  that  our  project  cre- 
ate new  interest  in  history  and  my 
hope  is  that  some  in  our  audience  are 
held  spellbound  in  silence  while  oth- 
ers cheer  wildly. 


Michael  Eisner 

is  the  chairman. 
and  chiel  execu- 
tive officer  of  The- 
Walt  Disney  Co. 
He  wrote  mis  tor 
Newsday. 
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Disney  Saves  Virginians  From  More  Sprawl 


To  the  Editor: 

1  must  weigh  in  with  a  few  observa- 
tions that  most  writers  about  the  site 
for  the  Disney  Company's  proposed 
historical  theme  parlt  in  Virginia 
have  missed.  IVIany  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  Manassas 
battlefield,  five  miles  from  where 
Disney  plans  to  build,  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  pristine  land.  It  does  not. 

Anyone  who  has  driven  remotely 
close  to  the  battlefield  knows  that  the 
area  is  already  overrun  with  the  fast- 
food  joints,  cai;  dealerships,  7-Elev- 
ens,  town-house  developments  and 
strip  malls  that  some  fear  will  come 
afler  Disney.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
eyesores  abut  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Manassas  battlefield  park. 

Moreover,  concern  for  just  one  bat- 
tlefield is  misplaced.  I  live  within  10 
miles  of  four  major  Civil  War  battle- 
fields —  Fredericksburg,  Spotsyl- 
vania, the  Wilderness  and  Chancel- 
lorsville  —  and  the  development  peo- 
ple fear  despoiling  this  history- 
drenched  state  is  coming  our  way. 

Why  no  Congressional  hearings 
about  the  tire  shops,  warehouses  and 
freight  yards  that  half-surround  the 
Fredericksburg  battlefield?  Why  no 
articles  about  the  Wal-Marts,  K- 
Marts,  strip  malls  and  wholesale 
clubs  that  are  creeping  ever  closer  to 
Chancellorsville  and  Wilderness? 

Just  a  bit  farther  up  the  road,  near 
Culpeper,  developers  want  to  build  a 
Formula  One  race  car  track  virtually 
atop  the  site  of  the  largest  cavalry 
engagement  of  the  war.  Brandy  Sta- 
tion. Where's  the  anguish  in  the  news- 
papers and  halls  of  power? 

The  land  will  be  developed  one  way 
or  another.  Controlling  the  growth  is 
the  issue,  and  despite  the  complaints 
about  Disney,  its  presence  is  a  god- 
send for  those  who  want  to  preserve 
what  unspoiled  land  remains. 

Prince  William  County,  which  en- 
compasses the  Manassas  battlefield 
and  the  Disney  site,  has  long  planned 
to  firm  up  its  tax  base  by  attracting 
corporate  and  commercial  develop- 
ment to  that  corner  of  the  county. 

Now,  without  having  to  suffer  a 
sprawl  of  glass  office  towers,  more 
town-house  subdivisions  and  a  hodge- 
podge of  other  development,  llie  coun- 
ty's tax  problem  is  solved  in  one  fell 
swoop.  Planners  can  be  stricter  about 
more  development  without  worrying 
how  it  affects  tax  revenues.  They  can 
rezone  to  exclude  the  type  of  develop- 
ment people  are  worried  about. 

As  a  Virginia  citizen,  I  am  bothered 
by  Disney's  mugging  of  us  taxpayers 
for  road  improvements  that  Michael 
Eisner,  Disney's  chairman,  could  pay 
for  slnglehandedly.  Historians  have 
expressed  some  legitimate  concerns 
about  Disney's  treatment  of  Ameri- 


can history.  But  many  people  who 
worry  about  ruining  the  surrounding 
land  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  THOMAS  E.  Neven 

Spotsylvania,  Va.,  Aug.  5,  1994 
• 

Mixed  Media's  Magic 

To  the  Editor: 

William  Styron  fears  the  potential 
trivialization  of  the  slave  experience 
in  Disney's  proposed  Virginia  park 
(Op-Ed,  Aug.  4). 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Disney's  "imagineering"  depart- 
ment —  Mr.  Styron  makes  that  a 
pejorative  —  is  developing  static  ex- 
hibits like  the  old-style  museum- 
grouping  behind  glass  of  the  Ne- 
anderthal man  and  his  family.  Ima- 
gineers  are  skilled  in  research  and 
translating  an  episode  into  an  audi- 
ence experience.  What  we  do  as  writ- 
ers parallels  their  approach. 

For  them,  the  key  word  is  empathy, 
seeing  through  the  eyes  of  one  who 
has  experienced  the  event.  This  re- 
quires deep  understanding  of  the 
event  itself,  a  sense  of  being  there.  In 
our  script  for  "The  London  Experi- 
ence." which  had  a  12-year  run  off 
Piccadilly,  we  did  just  that,  giving 
voice  to  Samuel  Pepys's  firsthand 
account  of  London  at  the  time  of  the 
Plague  and  Great  Fire.  In  depicting 
the  blitz  of  World  War  II,  we  used 
quotations  from  people  who  were 
there,  many  in  their  own  voices. 

Mr.  Styron  is  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  his  grandmother's  tale 
of  her  two  slave  girl  "sisters"  would 
possess  no  appeal  for  those  planning 
"the  wicked  frisson  of  a  Simon  Le- 


Vlktor  Kocn 


gree  tableau."  To  our  thinking,  his 
grandmother's  words  would  be  most 
poignant  in  presenting  one  aspect  of 
the  Yankee  role  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Styron  is  unfamiliar,  perhaps, 
with  the  depth  of  response  that  can  be 
induced  through  exposure  to  mixed 


media  —  a  combination  of  projection, 
three-dimensional  objects  In  motion, 
sound  effects,  music,  lighting  and 
physical  sensation,  along  with  mini- 
mal words.        Anne  AUCHINCLOSS: 
Gordon  auchincloss: 
New  York,  Aug.  8,  1994 
• 

No  Escaping  History?  : 

To  the  Editor:  i 
William  Styron,  as  a  slave  owner's 
grandson,  seems  to  claim  the  right  to 
tell  us  how  best  to  confront  the  expe- 
rience of  slavery,  invoking  a  "right  of 
authenticity"  (Op-Ed,  Aug.  4).  He  re-' 
tells  a  story  told  to  him  by  his  grand-! 
mother  about  her  two  "sisters" 
(slaves  she  owned  by  deed)  and  the. 
trauma  of  their  separation  when  the; 
Union  Army  invaded  her  plantation.' 
This  authentic  link  to  the  past,  he 
says,  has  haunted  his  life  more  pro-: 
foundly  than  Disney  can  ever  convey. 

At  the  heart  of  Mr.  Styron's  claim 
lies  a  pernicious  fatalism:  the  de- 
scendants of  slave  owners  —  and 
slaves  —  can  never  escape  history's 
legacy.  That  same  logic  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  that  continues  to  be 
wielded  against  the  descendants  of 
slaves,  always  to  their  detriment.  One 
of  America's  greatest  strengths  is 
that  it  has  encouraged  individuals  to 
discard  the  role  in  which  destiny  has 
cast  them  and  to  rewrite  the  plot  line. 

So  if  forced  to  choose  between  the 
haunted  grandson  of  a  slave  owner 
who  experiences  history  as  inescap- 
able and  a  Disney  "lite"  version  that 
avoids  picking  at  history's  wounds, 
encouraging  us  all  not  to  be  shackled 
by  the  past,  the  decision  seems  clear- 
cut.  Helaine  Randerson 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Aug.  5,  1994 
• 

The  Lesson  of  Elvis 

To  the  Editor: 

William  Styron  questions  whether 
Disney  can  devise  exhibits  and  visu- 
als that  depict  the  complexity  of  the 
slavery  experience  (Op-Ed,  Aug.  4). 
He  asserts  that  "to  present  even  the 
most  squalid  sights  would  be  to 
cheaply  romanticize  suffei'ing." 

He  may  be  right  about  Disney's 
inability  to  give  meaning  to  that  expe- 
rience, especially  as  it  still  deeply 
structures  our  society  today  in  pro- 
found ways.  Certainly  Mr.  Styron's 
own  banal  suggestions  for  exhibits 
using  the  mechanisms  of  slavery 
would  be  crass,  and  his  limited  sug- 
gestions are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
sophisticated  literary  achievement  of 
his  "Confessions  of  Nat  Turner." 

Mr.  Styron  seems  to  be  arguing 
that  subtlety  is  possible  in  written 
texts,  but  that  visual  experience  can't 
carry  much  variety  or  meaning.  This 

■  ignores.     even     deprecates,  the 
achievements  of  visual  artists  of  col- 

■  or  who  have  conducted  in  installa- 
;  tions,  paintings,  sculpture  and  per-  . 

formance  an  intense  investigation  of 
'  culture,  history  and  experience.  They 
\  have  explored  and  contested  the 
meanings  imposed  upon  the  slave  ex- 
perience by  a  white  hegemony. 

If  Disney  is  serious,  it  will  draw  on 
all  of  this  valuable  work  because  rac-  \ 

■  ism  and  its  meaning  need  to  be  ex- 
plored and  contextualized.  A  bland 

' .  cosmetic  exercise  that  sees  slavery 
:   as  a  historical  past  to  be  frozen  and 
exhibited  would  demean  the  most  in- 
tractable problem  our  society  faces. 

Although  I'm  surprised  to  find  my- 
self, however  obliquely,  partly  de- 
fending Disney,  there  is  a  certain 
snobbery  at  play  in  this  debate  that  I 
recognize  from  my  teen-age  years, 
when  it  was  directed  at  rock  music,  at 
Elvis  Presley  and  Little  Richard. 

Remember:  You  never  know 
where  cultuie  is  gonna  come  from; 
you  never  know  what  culture  is  gonna 
look  like;  you  never  know  when  or 
where  you're  gonna  need  culture ;  you 
never  know  what  culture  is  gonna  do, 
and  you  never  know  what  culture  is 

■  for.  Conrad  Atkinson 

Prof,  of  Art,  U.  of  California 
Davis,  Calif.,  Aug.  5,  1994 


Bulwark 

opponents  of  Disney's 
proposed  history  park  in 
Virginia  display  the 
tenacity  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Says  historian 
David  McCullough  Tfar 
leftj;  "/  couldn't  look  at 
myself  in  the  mirror  if  I 
didn  't  try  and  stop  these 
people."  With 
McCullough:  Local  "dirt 
farmer"  Annie  Snyder, 
Professor  W.  Brown 
Morton  III  of  Mary 
Washington  College, 
Professor  Roger  Wilkins  of 
George  Mason 
University,  advertising 
mogul  Bill  Backer,  and 
former  ambassador 
Charles  Whitehouse.  The 
group  stands  at  Deep 
Cut,  near  Bull  Run, 
Virginia,  the  site  of  a 
turning  point  in  the 
Second  Battle  of 
Manassas  in  August 
1862.  After  a  two-day 
engagement,  the  Union 
Army  stormed  the  hill 
behind  the  fence  in  this 
photograph,  and  were 
decimated.  The 
proposed  Disney  theme 
park  would  be  visible 
from  the  hill  above 
Deep  Cut. 
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STANDING  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  BULL  RUN 
Mountains,  Joel  McCleary  flings  out  his  arms  and  in- 
vokes the  past.  "On  this  mountain,"  he  declares,  "small 
bands  of  guerrillas  have  fought  huge  armies  and  insti- 
tutions. John  Mosby  and  his  men,  barefoot  guerrillas, 
fought  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War  from  here.  Now, 
today,  we  are  fighting  the  Disney  Corporation  of  America." 

We  gaze  solemnly  to  the  east,  from  which  direction  the  Feds 
once  advanced  against  the  armies  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Off  to  our  right,  the  evening  commuter  traffic 
on  Interstate  66  spews  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  vital 
pass  in  Bull  Run  from  which  the  Confederates  emerged  to 
take  the  Union  Army  on  the  flank  during  the  Second  Battle  of 
Manassas,  in  August  1862.  A  few  miles  in  front  of  us,  a  glint  of 
afternoon  sun  off"  the  windows  of  some  corporate  park  reveals 
today's  Manassas,  the  outer  battlements  of  Washington's  sub- 
urban sprawl.  Behind  us,  the  woods,  fields,  and  streams  of  the 
Virginia  Piedmont  stretch  away  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  past  is  less  than  an  hour  away  from  Washington,  D.C., 
down  Interstate  66.  After  thirty  miles  or  so  of  a  highway 
bounded  by  office  towers, 
malls,  corporate  parks,  and 
other  symptoms  of  engulfing 
development,  another  world 
begins  to  reassert  itself.  Past 
Manassas  the  traffic  thins 
out,  the  exit  signs  become 
less  frequent.  Beyond  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  the  landscape 
slides  back  a  century  or  so. 
There  are  stone  mills  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  the 
turnoflfs  lead  now  to  small 
towns  and  villages  little  larg- 
er than  they  were  in  the 
1 830s — when  Virginia  began 
an  economic  decline  that 
was  to  last  for  another  cen- 
tury. It  does  not,  indeed,  re- 
quire a  powerful  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  past  in  this 
place,  because  in  so  many  ways  it  has  not  gone  away. 

A  lot  of  places  around  the  United  States  are  more  or  less 
unaltered  by  the  passing  of  a  century  or  so— the  deserts  of  the 
Southwest,  the  northern  Pacific  coast— but  this  place  is  differ- 
ent. What  is  preserved  here  is  not  remote,  untouched  nature 
but  a  major  crossroads  of  American  history.  The  men  who 
founded  this  country  lived  here,  traveled  along  these  same 
paths,  rode  over  the  fields.  Washington's  Mount  Vernon, 
Jeff"erson's  Monticello,  Madison's  Montpelier,  George 
Mason's  Gunston  Hall,  still  sit  more  or  less  as  they  were  left 
(though  Washington  and  Mason  would  not  be  too  pleased  at 


the  current  state  of  their  gardens).  How  small  the  homes  seem 
compared  with  the  shadows  cast  by  the  men  who  built  them, 
and  how  much  more  personal  compared  with  the  palaces  and 
great  houses  of  their  contemporaries  in  Europe.  Coming  to 
America  and  to  American  history  for  the  first  time  thirty 
years  ago  (the  deficiencies  of  a  British  education),  I  was  equal- 
ly startled  by  the  small  dimensions  of  the  area  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  country  was  decided  during  the  Civil  War.  Most  of 
the  blood  was  spilled  on  a  dozen  or  so  battlefields  that  lie 
within  a  day's  drive  of  one  another. 

In  short,  the  Virginia  Piedmont  is  already  a  theme  park,  one 
that  has  naturally  and  sometimes  violently  evolved  without 
artifice  or  the  showman's  design,  a  place  where  the  threshold  of 
history  is  low  enough  for  any  of  us  to  peer  in.  "The  views  are 
magnificent— the  valleys  so  beautiful,  the  scenery  so  peaceful," 
declared  Robert  E.  Lee  in  1861.  "What  a  glorious  world 
Almighty  God  has  given  us.  How  thankless  and  ungrateful  we 
are,  and  how  we  labor  to  mar  his  gifts."  Looking  at  much  the 
same  landscape  as  he  described,  from  the  top  of  the  Bull  Run 
Mountains  133  years  later,  I  know  what  he  meant,  especially 

when  McCleary,  an  early 
local  activist,  suddenly  points 
to  an  expanse  of  woods, 
streams,  and  fields  in  front  of 
us  and  five  miles  closer  to 
Washington. 

"That's  where  they're 
going  to  do  it,"  he  says. 
"That's  where  Disney  is  com- 
ing. They're  going  to  ruin 
everything."  He  traces  out 
where  Disney  plans  to  build 
its  new  history  park  and 
where  it  will  build  the  hotels 
and  houses — thousands  of 
them — and  the  shops  and 
golf  courses  and  then, 
spreading  like  fungi  in  a 
widening  circle,  where  the 
motels  and  T-shirt  shops  and  gas  stations  and  other  businesses 
lured  by  the  California  company's  development  will  inevitably 
spring  up  along  the  country  roads. 

MCCLEARY  IS  NOT  A  LONE  GUERRILLA.  "WE  HAVE 
so  little  left  that's  authentic  and  real,"  declares  historian  and 
biographer  David  McCullough,  who  narrated  the  PBS  series 
The  Civil  War.  "This  plan  of  the  Disney  company  to  build  a 
commercial  metropolis  in  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  Piedmont 
verges  on  sacrilege.  They  claim  to  honor  our  past  but  in  truth 
will  make  wreckage  of  the  past." 

Shelby  Foote,  a  towering  eminence  in  Civil  War  history, 


A  ride  to  fiasco:  Disney  chief  Eisner  opens  EuroDisney  in 
1992.  In  two  years,  the  theme  park  lost  over  $1  billion. 


"They  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  have 
Orlando  in  Virginia,"  says  Eisner  about  those  who  cite 

what  happened  in  Florida 
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CondeNast  TRAVELER 


Make  room 
FOR  Disney 

If  Disney's  America  in  Virginia 
follows  the  pattern  of  Disney 
theme  parks  elsewhere,  the  impact 
of  urban  strip  development  could 
reach  as  far  as  Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area,  more 
than  80  miles  away.  The 
proposed  16,130-acre 
Disney -West  Prince  William 
Urban  Center  (insetj  will 
border  the  Manassas  National 
Battlefield.  Area  roads  within 
a  ten-mile  radius  will  require 
significant  expansion.* 

The  northern  Virginia 
Piedmont,  with  scores  of 
Civil  War  battlefields, 
historic  homes,  national 
parks,  and  two-lane 
country  roads,  currently 
serves  as  a  buffer  zone 
between  Washington, 
D.C,  and  the  tranquil 
Shenandoah  region. 


"All  urban  development  data 
are  based  on  "Disney's 
America:  Impact  on  National 
Resources,"  by 
Synergy/Planning,  Inc. 
Copyright  1994. 


Pre-1971 

1992-93 

Population  of  metro  Orlando 

453,270 

1,143,472 

Passengers  through  Orlando  airport 

84,786 

21,500,000 

Yearly  visitors  to  metro  Orlando 

3,500,000 

13,500,000 

Hotel  rooms  in  metro  Orlando 

8,000 

80,829 

6-lane  roads  in  a  10-mile  radius 

0 

3 

McDonald's  in  Orange  County 

4 

33 

The  Orlando 

EFFECT 

The  impact  Walt  Disney  World  has  had 
on  Orlando  since  it  opened  in  1971 
suggests  what  could  happen  in  Virginia  if 
the  theme  park  goes  ahead  as  planned. 


GRAPHICS  BY  JOHN  GRIMWADE 
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"Disney  thought  the  opposition  would 

BE  JUST  A  BUNCH  OF  TREE  HUGGERS,"  LAUGHS  WHITEHOUSE. 

"But  LOOK  at  me-stained  with  blood  from 
Indochina.  Assassins.  We're  a  bunch  of  assassins!" 


remarks  acidly  that  he  opposes  Disney  for  various  reasons, 
including  his  fear  that  "the  Disney  people  will  do  to  American 
history  what  they  have  already  done  to  the  animal  king- 
dom— sentimentalize  it  out  of  recognition." 

Other  historians  have  weighed  in  with  pithy  quotes  about 
"vulgarization"  and  "pseudohistory."  The  great  historian  C. 
Vann  Woodward,  responding  to  charges  that  he  and  other 
scholars  are  intellectually  arrogant,  observes  that  "most  of  us 
are  not  worried  that  Disney  will  'misinterpret  the  past.'  With 

Disney  it  is  pretty  much  taken  for  granted  What  troubles 

us  most  is  the  desecration  of  a  particular  region." 

Disney  chairman  Michael  Eisner's  response  to  the  histori- 
ans' onslaught  has  been  instructive.  "I  sat  through  many  his- 
tory classes  where  I  read  some  of  their  stuff",  and  I  didn't  learn 
anything.  It  was  pretty  boring,"  he  told  a  group  of  Washing- 
ton Post  editors. 

IT  DIDN'T  HAVE  TO  HAPPEN  HERE.  DISNEY 
looked  at  many  possible  sites  for  its  third  American 
theme  park.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  any  alternative 
would  have  stilled  the  fears  of  Foote,  Woodward,  and 
others,  but  early  in  1993,  secretly,  the  company's  agents 
began  putting  together  a  block  of  three  thousand  acres  just  out- 
side Haymarket,  a  two-hundred-year-old  village  four  miles  east 
of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  The  land  lay  within  easy  reach  of  the  in- 
terstate and  right  next  to  Route  15,  once  an  ancient  Iroquois 
hunting  path  that  some  locals  still  call  Carolina  Road,  from 
the  days  when  it  was  a  major  trading  route  south  to  the  Caroli- 
nas.  The  heart  of  the  block  was  a  two-thousand-acre  tract  that 
had  once  been  the  Waverley  Plantation.  The  grand  plantation 
house,  built  in  the  1760s  with  bricks  dipped  in  whale  oil  to  pre- 
vent weathering,  is  just  a  pile  of  rubble  now,  though  the  ruins 
of  the  old  slave  quarters  are  still  there,  covered  in  vines. 

Once  its  negotiations  for  the  land  were  complete,  the  cor- 
poration emerged  into  the  daylight  to  announce  "Disney's 
America,  a  History  Theme  Park."  Its 
aim,  the  company  said,  was  to  "bring  the 
American  story  to  life,"  and  to  illustrate 
the  vision,  it  unveiled  an  intricately 
crafted  model  of  the  park. 

The  tabletop  model  showed  Native 
America,  complete  with  tiny  wigwams, 
and  little  model  planes  indicated  Victory 
Field,  where  "guests  can  parachute  from 
a  plane  or  operate  tanks  and  weapons  in 
combat,  and  experience  firsthand  what 
America's  soldiers  have  faced  in  defense 
of  freedom."  The  Civil  War  would  be 
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brought  to  life  with  Civil  War  Fort.  Other  themes  scheduled 
for  treatment  included  immigration,  nineteenth-century  steel- 
making,  the  Family  Farm,  and  State  Fair.  One  executive  re- 
marked offhandedly  that  the  park  would  help  visitors  under- 
stand what  it  was  actually  like  to  be  a  slave.  The  park  was 
scheduled  to  be  ready  for  five  million  "guests,"  as  Disney  likes 
to  call  customers,  in  1998.  There  would  be  fireworks  at  night 
from  time  to  time. 

From  corporate  headquarters  in  Burbank,  California, 
Michael  Eisner  sounded  the  deeper  note:  "The  conclusion  of 
this  park  is  going  to  be  [that  America]  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
places,  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  And  it  is  a  place 
that  you  are  happy  you  are  living  in,  and  if  you  are  not  living 
there,  you  would  love  to  be  part  of  the  American  experience." 

Neither  Eisner  nor  his  subordinates  laid  much  stress  on  the 
fact  that  they  had  rather  more  than  an  amusement  park  with 
lofty  slogans  in  mind.  The  park  itself  will  occupy  just  a  little 
over  a  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  acres.  For  the  remain- 
der, as  has  gradually  emerged,  Disney  plans  what  amounts  to 
a  new  city— 6,600  homes,  1,300  hotel  rooms,  and  large  swaths 
of  commercial  development,  along  with  golf  courses  and 
campgrounds. 

For  Disney,  a  mighty  $24  billion  corporation  beloved  of 
the  stock  market,  custodian  of  the  most  potent  brand  name  in 
global  entertainment  culture,  it  seemed  the  deal  was  done.  As 
Hilaire  Belloc  once  wrote,  "The  stocks  were  sold,  the  press 
was  squared,  the  middle  class  was  well  prepared." 

THE  COMPANY  ALREADY  HAD  OPTIONS  ON  ALL  THE 
land  it  needed.  It  also  had  the  ecstatic  endorsement  of  almost 
all  relevant  officials  in  both  the  county  and  the  state  govern- 
ment. Newly  elected  Virginia  governor  George  Allen,  a 
youthful  right-wing  Republican  from  California— his  father 
had  been  a  famous  football  coach  in  Los  Angeles— promised 
to  make  support  for  the  Disney  project  a  personal  priority 
and  to  "kick  down  any  hurdles"  in  the 
company's  path. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  project,  on  which  Disney  promises  to 
spend  $650  million,  inevitably  spells 
growth  for  both  Prince  William  County 
and  Virginia.  Disneyland  in  Anaheim  and 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando  are  leg- 
endary for  their  popularity  and  profitabil- 
ity, economic  powerhouses  generating 
jobs  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  tax  rev- 
enues in  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Who 
could  quarrel  (Continued  on  page  183) 


The  northern  Virginia  Piedmont  hosts 
battlefield  gazers,  Washington 
weekenders,  and  Disney  surveyors  in 
inns  that  range  from  rustic  to  opulent 
Expect  big  breakfasts  and  proximity 
to  historic  sites.  For  advice  on  where 
to  stay — before  the  monorails  and 
theme  hotels  arrive— see  "Between 
campaigns,"  page  188. 
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The  generals  and  the  grunts 

In  March  1862,  when  the  Confederates  stood  at  Centerville, 
Virginia  (abovej,  it  was  their  commanders,  like  Stonewall 
Jackson  (below),  who  consistently  showed  genius  on  the 
field.  Union  General  George  B.  McClellan  (\eh)  was  out- 
soldiered.  Confederates  Tcenter  left  and  bottom  right)  faced 
vicious  combat  like  that  in  this  sketch  of  Bull  Run. 
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(Continued  from  page  150)  with  Mickey 
Mouse,  symbol  of  the  most  carefully  tended 
image  in  the  corporate  universe?  That 
image  and  its  symbiotic  relationship  with 
the  $8.5  billion  a  year  generated  from 
movies  and  amusement  parks  have  made 
Disney  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country.  With  rare  exception, 
the  company  has  become  used  to  getting  its 
way.  In  Florida  it  even  enjoys  quasi-govern- 
mental powers,  having  persuaded  the  state 
of  Florida  to  cede  to  it  most  taxing  and  po- 
lice powers  over  its  entire  property  at  the 
Disney  World  complex. 

This  may  be  why  Disney  gave  so  little 
forethought  to  potential  opposition  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  appears  that  while  the  company 
had  carefully  calculated  the  potential 
profits  from  a  theme  park  and  real  es- 
tate-development project  just  thirty-five 
miles  from  Washington,  no  one  in  Bur- 
bank  had  paused  to  reflect  that  perhaps 
putting  a  park  selling  packaged  (however 
artfully)  history  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
most  historically  resonant  area  on  the  con- 
tinent might  generate  some  irate  respons- 
es. Later,  after  he  had  been  rudely  awak- 
ened to  these  realities,  Michael  Eisner 
complained  that  if  the  project  were  being 
proposed  at  a  site  outside  Chicago,  he 
would  not  have  encountered  difficulties. 
"It  would  be  nothing,"  he  said,  "but  we 
chose  to  be  close  to  the  flame.  It's  going  to 
be  hot  close  to  the  flame." 

Eisner  was  right,  of  course.  A  history 
park  might  have  been  fine  outside  Chica- 
go, and  a  lot  of  the  eminent  types  hurling 
brickbats  at  the  Haymarket  project  would 
probably  agree,  especially  if  they  have  chil- 
dren to  entertain.  Northern  Virginia,  how- 
ever, as  Disney  and  its  supporters  cannot 
or  will  not  understand,  is  different. 

It  may  also  be  that  Chicago  could  not 
have  furnished  a  group  quite  like  the  one 
that  met  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  Novem- 
ber, just  three  days  after  Disney  had  un- 
veiled its  plans  for  Haymarket  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The  host  was  Charles  Whitehouse, 
whose  comfortable  neo-Georgian  country 
house,  complete  with  flagstone  terrace  and 
espaliered  trees,  sits  off  a  small  country 
road  a  few  miles  outside  the  quiet  hamlet  of 
Marshall,  just  fifteen  minutes  up  the  inter- 
state from  the  Disney  site.  It  is  a  neighbor- 
hood fairly  typical  of  the  area.  The  ninety- 
two-year-old  Mary  Lee  deButz,  who  can 
claim  the  significant  genealogical  achieve- 
ment of  direct  descent  from  both  Martha 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  lives  a  few 
green  pastures  away.  Flint  Hill  Farm, 
which  Washington  himself  once  owned 
and  where  his  cramped  little  office  is  still 


preserved,  is  just  four  miles  down  the  road. 
Halfway  House,  where  the  guerrilla  leader 
John  Mosby  escaped  Federal  troops  by 
jumping  into  a  tree,  is  ten  minutes'  walk 
away,  still  looking  very  much  as  the  Con- 
federate hero  left  it  (as  does  the  tree). 

Charlie  Whitehouse  appears  very  much 
the  image  of  a  Virginia  country  gendeman, 
but  he  has  been  a  few  other  places  besides. 
A  combat  pilot  in  World  War  II,  he  ran  the 
sanguinary  pacification  program  in  Viet- 
nam before  taking  over  as  ambassador  to 
Laos  in  the  days  when  the  United  States 
was  fighting  a  secret  war  there.  Later  he  was 


ambassador  to  Thailand,  and  in  the  eighties 
he  was  an  assistant  secretary  for  special 
("black")  operations  at  the  Pentagon. 

Also  sitting  at  the  table  was  Bill  Backer, 
probably  the  most  successful  advertising 
man  in  the  United  States,  who  among 
other  efforts  had  conceived  the  "Real 
Thing"  campaign  for  Coca-Cola  and,  as  a 
friend  puts  it,  "has  the  Virginia  horse  farm 
to  prove  it." 

Bill  Rogers  turned  up  too — senior  part- 
ner in  the  behemoth  Washington  law  firm 
of  Arnold  &  Porter,  formerly  an  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  and  a  lawyer  for  Henry 


'  Framed  in  die  trilliant  colours  ^ 
of  fall,  every  green  was  a  fresUy 
painted  picture.  If  sport  can  aspire  \\ 
to  art,  kere  was  tke  perfect  canvas .  : 
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Kissinger — a  man  with  a  very  good  under- 
standing of  how  power  works  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  and  of  where  the  levers 
can  be  found  to  move  it. 

Joel  McCleary  was  at  the  meeting.  He 
had  worked  with  Rogers  to  get  the  Bush 
administration  to  cut  loose  from  Manuel 
Noriega.  That  was  in  McCleary's  days  as  a 
political  hired  gun,  plying  skills  he  had  ac- 
quired while  serving  Jimmy  Carter  in  the 
White  House  and  on  campaign  battlefields 
from  Africa  to  Central  America  to 
Arkansas,  before  marrying  and  settling 
down  beside  Bull  Run.  "The  question  is," 
joked  McCleary  as  we  reviewed  the  well- 
connected  opposition  lining  up  against 
Disney,  "can  an  enormous  corporation  de- 
feat the  permanent  government?" 

"Disney  planned  the  whole  thing  in 
such  secrecy,  they  didn't  bother  to  look  to 
see  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,"  says  Whitehouse  in  his  distinc- 
tive Newport  drawl.  "They  thought  the 
opposition  would  be  just  a  bunch  of  envi- 
ronmentalists, tree  buggers.  But  look  at 
me,  for  example."  He  laughs.  "Stained 
with  blood  from  Indochina.  Look  at 
Colonel  Needels  [an  old  Pentagon  chum 
who  was  briefly  active  in  the  Disney  strug- 
gle], a  Green  Beret  of  the  darkest  hue.  As- 
sassins. We're  a  bunch  of  assassins!" 

Early  on.  Bill  Backer,  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  corporate  strategies, 
credited  Disney  with  running  an  "excellent 
campaign" — "push  it  through  fast,  act  like 
a  used-car  salesman,  don't  let  them  drive  it 
before  they  buy  it." 

Ironically,  Disney  indirectly  confirms 
this  analysis  by  repeatedly  complaining 
that  critics  are  "reviewing  a  movie  before 
the  script  is  written." 

"You  don't  have  to  see  a  movie,"  says 
Roger  Wilkins,  professor  of  history  and 
American  culture  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity. "It  doesn't  squat  there  as  a  terrible 
immovable  presence.  Same  with  a  book.  It 
exists,  but  if  you  don't  want  to  buy  it,  it 
just  stays  on  the  shelf  But  the  Disney 
park — once  it's  built,  it  doesn't  matter 
about  the  reviews,  it's  done." 

Wilkins  is  a  leading  light  in  Protect  His- 
toric America,  a  growing  group  of  eminent 
historians  and  writers  that  has  provided 
the  crucial  catalyst  in  turning  the  Disney 
project  into  a  national  issue. 

The  group  argues  as  a  basic  principle 
that  the  area  on  which  Disney  wants  to  de- 
velop is  a  priceless  and  unique  resource 
and  that  Disney  should  go  somewhere  else 
to  make  its  money.  "Disney  said  this  is  just 
a  local  issue,"  says  W.  Brown  Morton  III, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  historic 
preservation  at  Mary  Washington  College. 


"Well — hold  the  phone — this  is  a  national 
and  international  issue,  because  there  is  al- 
most no  other  place  in  the  United  States  so 
important  in  our  history,  and  for  them  to 
wreck  it  with  a  for-profit  amusement  park 
is  unconscionable.  Disney  says  that  it's  not 
responsible  for  the  development  around  its 
properties.  A  dog  has  ticks — he's  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  being  there,  but  he  has 
them." 

"This  is  a  national  issue.  To  say  that  it's 
just  a  local  issue  is  like  saying  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  just  an  Arizona  issue,"  adds 
David  McCullough. 

The  intervention  by  the  massed  ranks  of 
historians,  including  the  formidable  David 
McCullough  and  Shelby  Foote,  some  five 
months  after  the  original  Disney  an- 
nouncement, defused  the  slur  about  "land- 
ed gentry,"  crafted  by  the  corporation's 
public  relations  machine  for  use  against 
the  local  opposition.  The  positive  response 
to  the  opposition's  statement,  along  with 
interviews,  as  Wilkins  points  out,  shows 
that  "Americans  do  care  about  their  past. 
They  may  not  know  much  about  it,  but  if 
they  know  anything  about  the  Civil  War,  it 
tends  to  be  Gettysburg — and  Manassas." 

MOST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED 
together  in  November  by  Whitehouse 
were  wealthy,  though  not  in  the  same 
league  as  Michael  Eisner  himself,  who 
made  $203  milhon  last  year  alone.  The  dis- 
parity makes  somewhat  ironic  a  subsequent 
complaint  from  Eisner  that  his  troubles 
stemmed  from  not  having  realized  that  "so 
many  wealthy  people"  lived  to  the  west  of 
Washington.  Eisner  made  this  observation 
while  visiting  Washington  for  a  premiere  of 
The  Lion  King,  at  which  he  sat  next  to  Al 
Gore,  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  it  was  that  fed  Eisner's  pho- 
bia about  power  in  Washington,  White- 
house  and  his  friends  must  be  credited  with 
giving  the  opposition  its  critical  mass  in 
both  money  and  clout  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment. The  ambassador  chairs  the  Pied- 
mont Environmental  Council  (PEC),  a 
group  experienced  in  keeping  developers 
well  away  from  the  peaceful  scenery  of  the 
Virginia  Piedmont.  With  a  financial  con- 
fidence not  normally  available  to  environ- 
mentalists fighting  outside  interests,  the 
PEC  agreed  to  commit  $100,000  immedi- 
ately to  fight  Disney  and  to  raise  another 
$500,000  over  the  next  six  months. 

The  decision  to  spend  so  much  so  quick- 
ly was  a  question  of  strategy.  "We  had  to 
stop  the  nodon  that  this  was  a  done  deal," 
explains  Whitehouse.  "People  had  to 
know  that  Disney  could  be  stopped." 
Hence,  the  initial  counterattack  was 
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launched  not  at  a  cocktail  party  but  over 
the  airwaves,  the  radio  ads  (complete  with 
an  800  number)  crafted  with  the  marketing 
acumen  of  Bill  Backer.  "It  was  a  matter  of 
finding  the  right  tonality,"  explains 
Backer.  "I  outlined  how  to  reach  people — 
the  housewife,  the  commuter."  He  also 
stressed  the  need  to  show  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  theme  park  but  a  development 
deal.  "This  is  about  real  estate,"  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  to  spread  the  notion  that 
the  Walt  Disney  Company,  purveyor  of 
popular  entertainment  for  the  masses,  was 
being  opposed  solely  by  a  collection  of 
selfish  foxhunting  landowners,  Disney 
reached  for  a  man  with  a  lot  of  experience 
in  the  emotional  politics  of  real  estate  de- 
velopments on  historic  land.  Jody  Powell, 
the  White  House  press  secretary  under 
Jimmy  Carter,  has  gone  on  to  a  career  as  a 
lobbyist  and  high-powered  public  rela- 
tions consultant.  He  is  also  a  Civil  War 
buff,  which  was  why,  the  last  time  the 
Manassas  battlefield  came  under  threat,  he 
had  joined  the  fray — on  the  side  of  history. 

In  1988,  "Til"  Hazel,  the  developer  re- 
sponsible for  burying  many  acres  of  north- 
em  Virginia  under  a  melange  of  shopping 
malls,  corporate  parks,  and  parking  lots, 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  build  yet 
another  enormous  mall  on  hitherto  empty 
fields  and  woods  thirty  miles  west  of 
Washington.  But  these  fields  were  differ- 
ent, because  27,000  men  had  fallen  here  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Manassas  in  1861 
and  1862.  It  was  where  Stonewall  Jackson 
got  his  name — "There  stands  Jackson  like 
a  stone  wall,"  shouted  General  Barnard  E. 
Bee  at  one  crucial  moment  in  the  first  bat- 
tle— and  where  the  South,  by  its  victories, 
prolonged  the  war  for  years. 

Local  outrage  at  Hazel's  sacrilegious 
scheme  quickly  echoed  around  the  country 
and  turned  the  issue  of  the  shopping  mall 
into  a  national  debate.  Annie  Snyder,  a  re- 
doubtable local  farmer — "dirt  farmer," 
she  emphasizes — who  led  the  fight  to  save 
the  battlefield,  sat  beside  Jody  Powell  as 
he,  in  his  politically  potent  southern  drawl, 
proclaimed  to  a  congressional  committee 
that  "on  that  little  hill .  . .  history  is  palpa- 
ble. Today,  you  can  see  it  and  feel  it,  a 
blood-soaked  piece  of  Virginia  country- 
side." Snyder  cried  before  the  TV  cameras. 
The  Senate  later  voted  to  buy  the  land  for 
the  nation. 

Five  years  later,  Snyder  is  denouncing 
the  Disney  development  plan  next  door  to 
her  battlefield  as  "an  insult  to  Virginia," 
but  charitably  observes  that  her  old  ally 
Powell  had  probably  taken  the  job  because 
his  firm  needed  the  business. 

Dirt  farmers  like  the  seventy-three- 
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year-old  Snyder  do  not  feature  in  the  Dis- 
ney/Powell depiction  of  a  selfish  blue- 
blooded  foxhunting  opposition.  Nor  do 
people  like  Jim  Price. 

"The  only  time  I  ever  saw  a  fox  was  in  a 
picture,"  says  Price.  "It  makes  me  mad  as 
hell  the  way  they  say  the  only  opposition  is 
from  a  bunch  of  foxhunters."  Price  is  an 
oceanographer  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Until  1992  he  lived  in  a  rented  base- 
ment apartment  in  the  grim  heart  of  subur- 
ban Fairfax,  an  edge  city  created  in  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  Then,  as  interest  rates  sank  lower 
and  lower,  he  saw  his  chance  to  escape. 
Scraping  together  all  his  credit,  he  bought 
three  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bull  Run  Mountains  for  $40,000  and  had 
a  small  house  built  there,  looking  out  over 
bucolic  pastures  and  woods.  When  Disney 
announced  its  plans  for  these  same  woods 
and  pastures.  Price  swiftly  concluded  that 
he  would  soon  be  looking  out  on  a  strip- 
mall  development  attracted  by  Disney — 
precisely  the  environment  he  had  just  man- 
aged to  flee.  He  also  realized  that  Disney 
would  inevitably  push  up  neighboring 
land  values,  which,  although  it  Would  also 
increase  the  value  of  his  property,  was  bad 
news  because  "my  taxes  would  go  up, 
which  I  couldn't  afford,  which  means  I 
would  have  to  leave." 

Unlike  the  influential  crew  in  the  PEC, 
Price  had  no  machinery  to  set  in  motion, 
so  he  started  to  build  it.  He  talked  to  other 
"middle-class  types"  Hke  himself  around 
the  neighborhood,  people  like  Ben  Kluge, 
a  retired  schoolteacher;  Smokey  Oilman,  a 
medical  technician;  Tony  Urso,  an  airline 
mechanic;  and  others  like  them.  Some 
were  natives  of  the  area;  others,  like  Price, 
had  only  recently  found  refuge  there.  At 
the  beginning  of  January,  protect,  as  they 
called  the  group,  had  its  first  public  meet- 
ing at  the  Evergreen  Firehouse,  three  miles 
up  the  road  from  the  Disney  site.  "There 
were  seats  for  three  hundred,"  remembers 
Price,  "but  by  the  time  we  got  going,  there 
was  standing  room  only.  That's  what  Dis- 
ney calls  the  'small  vocal  minority'  oppos- 
ing the  project." 

The  same  pattern  occurred  at  other 
public-opposition  meetings  in  the  area 
around  the  Disney  site,  sometimes  with 
angry  rebuttals  from  pro-Disney  stalwarts 
sporting  disney's  America  badges  (featur- 
ing an  eagle  against  a  patriotic  color 
scheme)  amidst  a  sea  of  fight  the  mouse 
buttons.  Pro-Disneyites  tend  to  echo  the 
"elitist  opposition"  theme — "These  people 
have  all  been  paid  to  be  here,"  grumbled 
one  of  them  from  the  back  of  the  hall  at  a 
PEC-sponsored  gathering  in  a  school  right 
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next  door  to  the  local  Disney  offices.  "It's 
the  Mars  family  and  the  Mellons  who  are 
the  ones  behind  all  this."  He  gazed  baleful- 
ly  around  the  hall. 

"Most  of  the  people  'round  here  work 
for  a  living,  and  they  feel  they're  just  going 
to  have  to  move  away,"  counters  Sylvia, 
who  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  she  had 
ever  been  to  dinner  at  the  White  House. 
"Do  you  want  to  live  in  Orlando,  Florida? 
I  don't  want  to  live  in  Orlando,  Florida." 

Michael  Eisner  has  no  patience  with  this 
sort  of  sentiment.  "They  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  have  Orlando  in  Virginia,"  he 
said  during  a  CBS  This  Morning  interview. 
(Well  before  Eisner's  recent  emergency 
heart  surgery,  repeated  requests  to  his 
office  for  an  interview  for  this  article 
brought  no  response.) 

The  history  of  Disney's  arrival  in  Orlan- 
do has  lessons  for  Virginia.  Professor 
Richard  Foglesong,  who  teaches  politics  at 
Rollins  College  in  Florida,  has  carefully 
scrutinized  the  realities  underpinning  the 
fantasies  of  the  Magic  Kingdom,  which 
has  bred  gridlocked  roads  and  strip  devel- 
opment. "This  is  a  company,"  he  says, 
"that  will  say  one  thing  to  get  government 
approval  and  subsidies  and  then  build  an- 
other. They  said  they  were  building  a 
model  city  with  an  initial  population  of 
twenty  thousand  people.  Only  with  a  pop- 
ularly elected  government  could  they  get 
planning  and  zoning  authority,  which  in 
turn  enables  them  to  have  regulatory  im- 
munity from  state  and  local  land-use  law. 
So  it  was  not  only  a  lie,  but  a  necessary  lie. 
Did  they  build  a  model  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty  thousand?  No.  They  have 
forty-three  residents  living  in  seventeen 
mobile  homes,  where  the  heads  of  house- 
hold are  Disney  employees." 

While  Florida  has  woken  up  to  the  price 
it  has  to  pay  for  the  Magic  Kingdom,  in 
Virginia,  Governor  Allen  has  labored 
mightily  to  get  the  state  legislature  to  au- 
thorize nearly  $163  million  in  bonds  to 
finance  road  and  other  improvements 
around  the  site. 

Despite  a  PEC-sponsored  poll  showing 
a  majority  of  Virginians  opposed  to  subsi- 
dizing Disney,  the  legislature  voted  the 
bonds  through.  Opponents  claimed  that 
some  lawmakers  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  vigorously  worked  over  by  the 
company' s  lobbyists . 

"I  came  back  from  Richmond  looking 
like  a  skunk,"  laughs  Mark  Pacala,  general 
manager  of  Disney's  America,  in  reference 
to  a  gray  streak  he  claims  he  acquired  dur- 
ing the  legislative  battle  to  get  the  funds  for 
the  roads  program.  He  hates  the  idea  of 
the  money  being  called  a  subsidy— "I 


think  that's  an  inappropriate  positioning 
of  what's  happening,"  and  he  prefers  to 
talk  about  a  "public-private  partnership." 

Pacala  has  been  discomfited  by  the  de- 
tailed reports  generated  by  PEC-commis- 
sioned  studies— mostly  under  the  auspices 
of  an  environmental  lawyer  named  Chris 
Miller— giving  a  picture  of  Disney's  poten- 
tial impact  on  jobs  (the  area  already  has 
near-full  employment),  sales  tax  revenues 
(vital  for  paying  off  the  bonds),  and  traffic 
that  is  much  different  from  the  rosy 
promises  dispensed  by  the  company  and 
Governor  Allen.  "Lies,  absolute  lies," 
fumed  Pacala  when  opponents  took  TV 
time  to  paint  a  lurid  picture  of  congested 
highways  further  choked  by  Disney  traffic. 

Miller  had  realized  early  on  that  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  Disney  plan  lay  in  its 
potential  effect  on  pollution  over  the 
whole  Washington  region.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  sets  levels  of  permissible  pollution 
caused  by  traffic  and  industry  for  regions, 
and  northern  Virginia  is  already  in  viola- 
tion. Disney  would  only  exacerbate  the 
problem,  probably  forcing  other  business- 
es in  the  area  to  adjust  in  order  to  bring  the 
overall  levels  down.  Disney  realized  the 
same  thing,  which  is  why  it  has  complained 
so  bitterly  about  any  move  on  the  federal 
level  to  look  into  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  project.  When  lobbying  by  the 
opponents  finally  forced  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia to  agree  to  commission  an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  the  opposition 
rejoiced,  because  the  study  would  take  at 
least  eighteen  months.  The  rejoicings  may 
have  been  premature,  since  even  a  damn- 
ing EIS  would  not  in  itself  force  the  com- 
pany to  suspend  operations.  Only  a  direct 
fiat  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  EPA,  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  do  that,  and  there,  as  Mc- 
Cleary,  the  veteran  political  consultant, 
never  tires  of  pointing  out,  political  con- 
siderations apply.  "Do  you  understand 
how  important  Eisner  is  to  Clinton  in  win- 
ning California  next  time?"  he  remarks. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  high-powered 
jockeying  and  lobbying  over  which  side 
could  best  turn  bureaucratic  regulations  to 
its  advantage,  the  stated  theme  of  the  Dis- 
ney project— history— seemed  to  fade  into 
the  background.  The  opponents  regarded 
it  as  simply  a  fig  leaf  for  major  and  disas- 
trous development,  while,  as  it  turned  out, 
Disney  had  actually  devoted  little  thought 
to  the  matter.  Although  the  original  model 
remained  on  display  in  the  corporate 
"community  room"  in  Gainesville, 
spokespeople  confirm  that  the  famed 
"imagineers,"  as  park  designers  are  known 
in  Disney-ese,  have  only  the  "roughest" 
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idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  build. 

Eisner  and  his  subordinates  have  been 
stung  by  the  opposition's  success  in  turning 
the  project  into  a  national  debate — even 
the  network  news  has  been  stirred  by  the 
prospect  of  Disney's  disregard  for  hal- 
lowed ground.  Eisner  calls  this  McCarthy- 
ism,  but  it's  clear  that  the  corporation 
never  imagined  it  could  be  challenged  so 
trenchantly. 

If  Disney  does  not  understand  why  it 
created  such  a  furor,  Annie  Snyder  does. 

"This  is  my  seventh  Third  Battle  of 
Manassas,"  she  says,  referring  to  develop- 
ers' assaults  on  her  beloved  battlefield  and 
the  country  around  it.  "The  first  was  in 
1956,  but  I  wasn't  prepared  for  the  re- 
sponse on  this  one.  I  get  letters  from 
around  the  country  every  day.  They  don't 
consider  Virginia  our  state.  They  think  it's 
their  state,  because  Virginia  is  hallowed 
ground.  Out  of  about  ten  thousand  en- 
gagements in  the  Civil  War,  more  than  a 
thousand  were  in  Virginia,  and  the  men 
who  fought  here  were  from  all  over.  I  get 
letters  from  people  whose  ancestors  fought 
on  both  sides  at  Manassas."  She  pauses  to 
upbraid  her  husband,  Pete,  a  retired  airline 
pilot,  for  haying  in  one-hundred-degree 
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heat  before  flourishing  an  especially  thick 
pile  of  supportive  letters  from  Orlando. 
"How  do  you  like  that,  Mr.  Eisner?" 

Later  she  faxed  me  a  note  about  the  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Manassas,  which  she  felt  has 
some  relevance  to  the  present  fight.  Refer- 
ring to  the  opening  battle  on  August  28, 
1862,  she  wrote,  "About  1,000  Federals 
and  1,200  Confederates  were  killed  and 
wounded.  They  fired  at  each  other  at  point 
blank  range — as  close  as  80  yards.  The 
fighting  stopped  at  9  P.M.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  dead  looked  like  rows  of  logs,  all  of 
them  very  young,  just  boys. 

"When  you  walk  on  this  land  today, 
you  can  still  see  them  and  weep.  But  if  Dis- 
ney comes,  you  will  see  fireworks  at  their 
dying  time." 

"The  First  Amendment  gives  you  the 
right  to  be  plastic,"  said  Michael  Eisner, 
talking  with  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post.  □ 
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ORTHERN  VIRGINIA 
is  rich  in  more  than 
I  just  battlefields.  It  has 
a  quite  good  stock  of  his- 
toric inns,  too.  Naturally  the 

Inn  at  Little  Washington  comes  to  mind;  it  is 
in  Little  Washington  and  highly  regarded 
for  its  pampering,  decor,  and  dining — de- 
spite prices  elevated  by  proximity  to  big 
Washington  (675-3800;  doubles  from 
$240,  including  light  breakfast  and  after- 
noon tea). 

There  are  other,  less  costly  choices  in  the 
northern  precincts  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Blue  Knoll  Farm,  near  Rappahannock 
County,  is  in  the  scenic  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  is  surrounded  by 
pastures  dotted  with  cattle,  rabbits,  and, 
occasionally,  deer.  The  pre-Civil  War 
farmhouse,  furnished  with  antiques,  Victo- 
riana,  and  collectibles,  has  two  porches  and 
a  sundeck  for  those  who  like  to  sit  in  swings 
and  rockers  to  contemplate  the  rural  peace 
of  a  town  that  is  so  small  it  is  not  even  on 
the  map  (937-5234;  doubles  from  $95,  in- 
cluding full  breakfast). 

Chester  House  is  an  urban  retreat  in 
downtown  Front  Royal  (population  about 
12,000),  which  figured  bloodily  in 
Stonewall  Jackson's  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaign.  The  town  has  quieted  since,  and 
in  any  case,  Chester  House  is  isolated  by 
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Disney  Will  Seek  a  Different  Site  for  Theme  Park 


By  SALLIE  HOFMEISTER 

Specinl  to  Tlio  New  York  Times 

LOS  ANGELES,  Sepi.r  29  —  After 
stunning  state  and  local  politicians 
on  Wednesday  with  its  decision  to 
abandon  plans  for  a  $650-million 
theme  park  on  historic  land  in  rural 
Virginia,  the  Walt  Disney  Company 
today  pledged  to  search  for  another 
site  in  the  state  and  to  work  closely 
with  the  opposition. 

"We  are  now  in  the  site  location 
business,"  said  John  F.  Cooke,  presi- 
dent of  the  Disney  Channel,  who  was 
named  on  Wednesday  to  the  addi- 
tional role  of  chairman  of  Disney's 
America,  the  name  of  the  theme 
park.  "We  are  starting  afresh  and 
are  reaching  out  to  historians  who 
have  opposed  us  to  make  sure  our 
portrayal  of  the  American  experi- 
ence is  responsible." 

Mr.  Cooke  said  the  company  had 
decided  to  change  the  site  from  Hay- 
market,  in  Prince  William  County,  in 
the  last  several  days,  because  of 
environmentalists'  lawsuits  and  oth- 
er obstacles  that  could  have  delayed 
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the  opening  well  beyond  the  sched- 
uled date  in  1998. 

Despite  Disney's  commitment  to 
proceed,  some  Wall  Street  analysts 
today  questioned  the  merits  of  the 
company's  building  a  third  theme 
park  in  this  country  when  attend- 
ance at  its  other  parks  is  declining. 
One  analyst  said  that  Disney,  in  ad- 
dition to  worrying  about  its  public 
image  and  the  cost  of  a  lengthy  court 
battle,  may  have  acted  this  week 
because  its  option  on  the  3,000-acre 
site  expires  next  week.  "They  had  to 
renew  their  option  or  buy  the  land," 
said  the  analyst  who  refused  to  be 
named. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  was  unaware  of 
any  option. 

Some  opponents  to  the  project  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  whether  Disney 
would  be  able  to  find  another  site  in 
Virginia  as  attractive  as  the  3,000 
acres  it  had  optioned  in  Haymarket, 
35  miles  southwest  of  Washington. 
There,  in  addition  to  the  theme  park, 
the  company  had  planned  to  build  as 
many  as  2,281  homes,  1,340  hotel 
rooms  and  1.96  million  square  feet  of 
retail  and  commercial  spaced 

"Four-fifths  of  this  development 
was  real  estate,"  said  Robert  Elliott, 
a    lawyer    representing  Protect 


Prince  William  County,  a  group  of 
residents  that  had  opposed  the  Dis- 
ney park  in  their  county.  "We  were 
never  convinced  that  Disney  was 
interested  in  building  just  a  theme 
park.  The  real  estate  was  where  the 
money  was.  But  most  sites  near 
enough  to  Washington  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  Disney  are  not  likely  to  be  this 
big.  This  may  be  just  a  graceful  way 
for  Disney  to  back  out  entirely." 

Disney  said  it  would  not  have  put  a 
new  team  in  place  to  oversee  the 
project  unless  it  was  fully  commit- 
ted to  going  forward.  On  Wednesday, 
in  addition  to  giving  Mr.  Cooke  new 
responsibilities,  the  company 
named,  as  president  of  Disney's 
America,  Dana  Nottingham,  who 
had  been  iis  director  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mark  Pacala,  who  served  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Dis- 
ney's America,  is  leaving  Disney  to 
become  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Forum  Group  Inc.,  which 
specializes  in  elder  care  services 
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and  retirement  communities. 
Though  Mr.  Pacala  did  not  return  a 
phone  call,  Mr.  Cooke  said  his  depar- 
ture was  unrelated  to  the  decision  to 
forgo  the  Haymarket  site. 

Disney's  announcement  last  No- 
vember of  its  plans  to  build  a  theme 
park  in  Prince  William  County  un- 
leashed a  firestorm  of  opposition 
from  local  residents,  historians  and 
Washington  politicians.  The  Pied- 
mont Environmental  Council,  a  co- 
alition of  70  organizations  and  5,000 
families  from  the  Northern  Virginia 
area,  was  among  the  first  to  sue 


Virginia  will  be  the 
home  of  Disney's 
third  park,  the 
company  vows. 


Disney,  alleging  that  the  project 
would  bring  crowding,  road  conges- 
tion and  smog  to  the  area. 

Historians,  including  David  Mc- 
Cullough  and  James  McPherson,  a 
history  professor  at  Princeton, 
waged  a  campaign  against  the 
project  through  Protect  Historic 
America.  They  argued  that  the 
project,  which  was  to  include  virtual- 
reality  battles  and  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
raft  ride,  would  not  only  destroy 
important  Civil  War  sites  but  would 
trivialize  and  sanitize  American  his- 
tory. Haymarket  is  about  six  miles 
from  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park,  where  the  First  and  Second 
Battles  of  Bull  Run  were  fought. 

Historians  even  convinced  Senator 


Dale  Bumpers,  an  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat and  Civil  War  buff,  to  conduct 
hearings  in  June  to  determine 
whether  Congress  should  take  any 
responsibility  for  preserving  lands 
of  historic  national  significance. 

Disney  had  won  the  backing  of 
county  and  state  officials,  making 
yesterday's  decision  a  particularly 
harsh  blow  to  Virginia  Governor 
George  Allen,  who  had  pushed  a  $163 
million  package  of  incentives  to  im- 
prove roads  through  the  Legislature. 
The  project  was  expected  to  create 
19,000  jobs  and  generate  $47  million 
in  revenues  for  the  state. 

Despite  local  and  state  support, 
Disney  faced  increasing  opposition 
from  Federal  authorities,  people  in- 
volved in  the  case  say.  The  Interior 
Department  was  likely  to  have  ob- 
jected to  widening  highways  that 
were  vital  to  the  project.  And  there 
were  also  Federal  air  and  water 
quality  issues. 

One  analyst  estimated  that  Disney 
would  take  a  $15  million  to  $20  mil- 
lion charge  against  earnings  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  ending  in 
September,  to  account  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  developing  Haymarket. 

Analysts  also  said  that,  though  Mi- 
chael Eisner,  Disney's  chief,  has 
been  a  visible  proponent  of  the  new 
park,  the  company  had  perhaps  lost 
its  strongest  advocate,  Frank  Wells, 
the  president  of  Disney  who  died  in  a 
helicopter  crash.  They  said  Mr. 
Wells  had  smoothed  the  way  in  polit- 
ical circles. 

Many  analysts  would  rather  Dis- 
ney use  ■  its  money  to  improve  its 
other  two  theme  parks,  rather  than 
do  battle  in  new  juristictions,  or  in- 
vest in  parts  of  its  business  where 
returns  have  been  higher.  "I'm  real 
happy  Disney  isn't  building  it  and 
would  rather  that  they  take  the 
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Reacting  to  Disney's  decision  to  drop  plans  to  build  ing  Mickey  the  Rat,  left,  and  Gov.  George  F.  Allen, 
a  historical  theme  park  near  Civil  War  battlefields  in  celebrated  yesterday  outside  the  National  Trust  for 
northern  Virginia,  two  Disney  opponents,  portray-      Historic  Preservation  headquarters  in  Washington. 


Analysts  question  a 
decision  to  build  as 
attendance  drops. 


equivalent  amount  of  money  and  j)Ut 
it  in  software  or  into  Disneyland  and 
Disneyworld,"  said  David  Londoner 
of  Wertheim  Schroder,  referring  to 
Disney's  two  theme  parks  in  Ana- 


heim, Calif.,  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  re- 
spectively. 

While  operating  income  from 
theme  parks  has  remained  relative- 
ly flat,  income' from  films  and  enter- 
tainment is  expected  to  jump  to  $800 
million  this  year,  from  $622  million 
in  1993,  while  consumer  products, 
including  licensed  products  and 
sales  from  Disney  stores,  will  in- 
crease to  $420  million,  from  $355 
million,  he  said. 

Although  Disney  mentioned  in 
hearings  before  Congress  that  it, had 
looked  at  30  sites  before  selecting 
Haymarket,  it  never  made  that  site 
listing  available.  And  Mr.  Cooke  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  starting  from 
scratch,  and  may  or  may  not  consid- 
er previous  options. 
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Disney  abandoned  plans  for  a 
theme  park  near  the  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park. 
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Disney  to  seek 
new  home  for 
'America'  paric 


Briefings 


Associated  Press 

RICHMOND,  Va.  —  Walt  Disney  is  abandon- 
ing plans  to  buOd  its  Disney's  America  theme 
park  near  the  famous  Manassas  Civil  War  bat- 
tlefields. 

Critics,  including  some  historians,  argued 
that  the  proposed 
$650  million  park 
and  adjacent  devel- 

  opments  would 

pollute  the  area  and  detract  from  true  historic 
sites  only  a  few  miles  away. 

"While  we  do  not  agree  with  all  their  con- 
cerns, we  are  seeking  a  new  location  so  that  we 
can  move  the  process  forward,"  Peter  S.  Rum- 
mell,  president  of  Disney  Design  and  Develop- 
ment Co.,  said  Wednesday. 

Disney  officials  envision  a  park  that  would 
reflect  historical  themes  on  about  100  acres  of 
land,  surrounded  by  hotels,  a  campground, 
public  golf  course  and  commercial  buildings.  In 
all,  Walt  Disney  Co.,  had  purchased  3,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  project  about  35  miles  west  of 
the  nation's  capital  and  five  miles  from  the  Ma- 
nassas National  Battlefield  near  Haymarket. 

"We  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
have  been  concerned  about  the  possible  impact 
of  our  park  on  historic  sites  in  this  unique  area, 
and  we  have  always  tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
issue,"  Rummell  said. 

"We  remain  convinced  that  a  park  that  cele- 
brates America  and  an  exploration  of  our  heri- 
tage is  a  great  idea,  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  make  it  a  reality,"  he  said. 
I  He  said  he  still  considered  Virginia  "an  ideal 
place  for  this  park." 

"  Disney's  aimouncement  came  a  week  after 
Prince  William  County  planners  voted  to  sup- 
port a  rezoning  application  and  special  use  per- 
mits for  the  park. 

Opponents,  however,  had  pledged  to  contin- 
ue their  fight. 


uisney  JJecision  Mas  1  own  Mourning 


By  MICHAEL  J ANOFSKY 

Special  10  The  New  York  Times 

HAYMARKET,  Va.,  Sept.  29  ^ 
When  Mayor  Jack  R.  Kapp  reached 
City  Hall  this  morning,  he  found  the 
flag  at  half-staff  for  the  first  time 
since  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis 
died.  He  knew  many  residents  of  his 
town  were  angered  and  disappointed 
that  the  Walt  Disney  Company  had 
scrapped  plans  to  build  a  theme  park 
five  miles  away.  But  lowering  the 
flag,  he  decided,  was  an  inappropri- 
ate response.  So  he  raised  it. 

Two  hours  later,  he  found  it  down 
again. 

"People  around  here  are  devastat- 
ed," Mr.  Kapp  said  shortly  after  a 
post-mortem  lunch  today  with  Dis- 
ney officials.  "It's  an  economic  blow 
to  Prince  William  County.  I  feel  like 
I've  been  to  a  funeral  today." 

While  environmentalists.  Civil 
War  historians  and  citizen  groups 
opposed  to  the  $650  million  theme 
park  celebrated  Disney's  decision  to 
seek  another  site,  many  other  Vir- 
ginians bemoaned  the  economic 
losses  for  the  region  and  the  poten- 
tial losses  to  the  state  if  Disney  were 
to  build  the  park  elsewhere. 

Before  the  company  selected  the 
site  near  Haymarket,  a  town  of  500 
people  about  35  miles  west  of  Wash- 


'It's  an  economic 
blow  to  Prince 
William  County.' 


ington,  the  company  had  considered 
more  than  two  dozen  other  sites  in 
the  region.  Within  hours  of  Disney's 
decision,  announced  late  Wednesday 
night,  business  and  civic  leaders  in 
Maryland,  including  Gov.  William 
Donald  Schaefer,  were  expressing 
excitement  over  the  possibility  of 
competing  with  Virginia  for  the 
project,  even  though  Disney  officials 
indicated  today  that  the  site  would 
remain  in  Virginia. 

A  3,000-acre  theme  park,  Disney's 
America,  was  to  be  the  centerpiece 
of  an  extensive  project  that  would 
have  included  a  hotel,  schools,  golf 
courses,  office  buildings,  shops,  res- 
taurants and  2,281  residential  units. 
Historians  and  environmentalists 
fought  the  project,  saying  it  would 
desecrate  nearby  Civil  War  battle 
sites  like  Bull  Run  and  increase  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  Dis- 
ney's decision  to  withdraw,  Gov. 
George  Allen  of  Virginia  said  he 
remained  committed  to  a  Disney 
theme  park  in  the  state,  adding,  "I'm 
pleased  the  Walt  Disney  Company 
shares  that  commitment." 

But  now,  the  shape  and  size  —  let 
alone,  the  site  —  of  any  subsequent 
Disney  park  are  uncertain. 

Robert  T.  Skunda,  the  Vijrginia 
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Mayor  Jack  R.  Kapp  of  Haymar- 
ket, Va.,  raising  the  flag  at  City 
Hal!  for  the  second  time  yester- 
day. Residents,  disappointed  over 
the  Walt  Disney  Company's  deci- 
sion to  scrap  plans  for  a  theme 
park  had  lowered  the  flag  to  half- 
staff  to  mourn  the  project's  loss. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Trade, 
said  the  incentive  package  was  "site 
specific"  to  the  development  near 
Haymarket. 

Speaking  by  telephone  from  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Skunda  said  that  it  was 
now  his  understanding  that  Disney 
planned  to  build  only  a  theme  park 
on  a  new  site.  Any  new  incentives,  he 
added,  "are  now  subject  to  negotia- 
tion and  debate." 

Christopher  Miller  of  the  Pied- 
mont Environmental  Council,  which 
led  the  fight  against  the  Disney 
project,  said  his  group  had  identified 
30  possible  sites  for  a  theme  park  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Washington 
itself  that  he  said  were  more  suitable 
than  the  Haymarket  area. 

By  some  estimates,  Prince  Wil- 
liam County  expected  to  gain  as 


many  as  19,000  jobs.  Kathleen  See- 
feldt,  a  member  of  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  Disney  project,  said  the 
county  had  expected  $11  million  to 
$12  million  in  new  revenue  the  first 
year  of  operation,  1998,  and  more 
each  year  after  that. 

With  projections  that  the  develop- 
ment would  pump  $47  million  a  year 
into  the  state's  economy  by  2007, 
Governor  Allen  became  a  strong 
supporter  of  tMfe  Disney  project  and 
last  year  pushed  a  $160  million  in- 
centive package  through  the  State 
General  Assembly  as  an  enticement 
to  bring  Disney  to  Virginia.  Just  last 
week,  Disney  vaulted  two  obstacles, 
when  the  Prince  William  County 
planning  commission,  with  little  de- 
bate, approved  zoning  changes  to 
accommodate  the  project,  and  a  re- 
gional transportation  planning  board 
authorized  $130  million  for  road 
projects  to  improve  access  to  the 
site. 

With  its  bedroom  communities  to 
Washington,  Prince  William  County 
has  been  growing  rapidly  for  years, 
reaching  a  current  population  of 
about  240,000,  up  from  150,000  in 
1980.  Some  county  officials  insisted 
that  other  developers  would  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  Disney. 

But  others  worried  that  the 
staunch  opposition  mounted  against 
the  Disney  project  here  would  deter 
prospective  investors. 

"I  think  this  will  cause  people  to 
look  at  us  a  little  more  carefully,"  , 
said  James  H.  Mullen,  the  Prince 
William  County  Executive.  "With 
the  opposition  Disney  faced  able  to 
claim  success,  thwarting  the  efforts 
of  a  major  company  like  Disney, 
other  developers  will  be  skittish 
about  moving  ahead  with  their  plans 
and  proposals  for  the  same  area." 

Ms.  Seefeldt,  the  leading  supporter 
of  the  project  on  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors,  predicted  that  "ulti- 
mately the  right  project  or  projects 
would  create  less  opposition."  But 
that  was  a  hard  sell  to  Mr.  Kapp  and 
others  in  Haymarket  today. 

Sitting  in  the  quiet  office  of  "Wel- 
come Disney,"  an  8,000-member  citi- 
zens' group  organized  to  blunt  the 
opposition,  Ron  Hancock,  the  group's 
treasurer,  pondered  a  question  he 
never  imagined  before  Wednesday 
night. 

"What  does  this  mean  to  the 
town?"  he  asked.  "Whew.  A  lot  of 
lost  revenues  and  new  business.  Peo- 
ple here  are  so  disappointed,  consid- 
ering we  were  so  close  to  having 
Disney's  America  a  reality.  Then, 
for  this  to  happen." 

Mr.  Kapp,  who  won  a  second-con- 
secutive two-year  term  this  year  af- 
ter his  appointment  to  office  in  1990, 
said  he  was  especially  disappointed 
because  the  town  will  not  get  a  water 
line  Disney  promised  to  provide. 
Most  people  in  town  use  well  water, 
he  said,  and  many  of  the  wells  are 
old  and  rusting. 

"A  number  of  people  are  drinking 
contaminated  water," '  he  said. 
"Now,  I  don't  know  how  we  can  help 
them." 
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D.C.'s  out,  we're  in 

City  would  be  great  for  new  Disneyland 


Dear  Mr.  Eisner: 

Now  that  youVe  decided 
noit  to  build  yoiar  Walt  Disney 
Co.  American  history  theme 
park  in  northern  Virginia, 
we'd  like  to  invite  you  to  con- 
sider building  it  here  in  Fort 
Wayne. 

We  knew  it's  not  really 
that  close  to  Washington,  but 
it's  just  a  hop-skip-and-a- 
jump  from  Chicago,  a  town 
that  really  could  use  some 
more  amusements.  Besides, 
between  CNN  and  airplanes, 
it  really  is  a  small  world,  af- 
ter all. 

We've  got  all  kinds  of  his- 
tory here  in  northeastern  In- 
diana; in  fact,  we're  just  fin- 
ishing up  Fort  Wayne's  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  What 
a  way  to  kick  off  our  next  200 
years!  We've  got  the  largest 
private  collection  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  memorabilia  in 
the  country,  a  perfect  tie-in  to 
your  history  theme.  You 
could  move  your  talking  Lin- 
coln statue  here. 

We  used  to  have  Native 
Americans  here,  till  Mad  An- 
thony Wayne  and  those  who 
came  after  him  got  rid  of 
them.  In  addition  to  having 
exhibits  about  slavery,  you 
could  do  one  on  the  tragedy 
of  the  Native  Americans, 
with  local  sites  included,  just 
like  in  "Dances  With 
Wolves." 

Johnny  Appleseed  once 
visited  Fort  Wayne  and  we've 
named  a  park  after  him.  Ev- 
ery September  we  have  a  fes- 
tival in  his  honor  during 
which  folks  can  dance 
around  his  grave.  We  could 
see  a  Johnny  Appleseed  ride 
where  kids  race  to  see  how 


many  apple  trees  they  can 
plant  while  dodging  rotten 
apples  thrown  at  them  by 
Snow  White's  evil  stepmoth- 
er. 

Plus  we've  got  an  interna- 
tional airport  right  here,  just 
south  of  town,  with  its  very 
own  customs  office.  Great 
for  arriving  Japanese  tourists. 
We  could  get  Mickey  and 
Donald  to  greet  the  throngs 
while  they  hunt  their  baggage 
and  dodge  construction 
trucks. 

We  also  have  a  real  live  re- 
production fort  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Put- 
ting it  in  your  history  park  is 
better  than  tearing  it  down, 
like  the  city  wants  to.  It's  not 
even  in  its  original  location, 
so  nobody 'd  mind  if  you 
moved  it.  Plus,  you  can  get  it 
for  $1  —  way  cheaper  than 
anything  like  it  in  Virginia. 

And  you  won't  have  to 
worry  about  any  of  those 
pesky  environmentalists  that 
ruined  your  Virginia  park. 
Sure,  we've  got  'em,  but 
they're  not  very  effective. 
You  can  call  the  folks  over  at 
Adams  Center  Landfill  for 
ideas  on  how  to  deal  with 
them  and  on  how  to  manipu- 
late the  zoning  system.  Be- 
sides, we  don't  have  any  Civil 
War  battlefields  you  might 
disrupt,  and  traffic  here's  a 
sight  easier  to  manage  than 
Washington,  D.C.'s. 

All  in  all,  we  think  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County 'd  be 
the  perfect  place  for  your 
new  theme  park.  We've  even 
got  a  great  plot  of  land  we'll 
sell  you,  real  cheap.  Used  to 
house  a  truck  plant,  back  a 
coupla  years  ago. 


GUEST  COLUMN 


Development  cuts  contact  with  our  history 

^   >.  ov„i  Q  nmnnspH  motorsDorts  facility  at  j^Jn^^-^  - 


The  recent  decision  by  Disney 
Co.  not  to  locate  its  America 
park  at  Haymarket,  Va.,  has 
been  presented  as  the  result  of 
overwhelming  opposition  from  all  Civil 
War  historians  and  preservationists. 
This  is  not  entirely  true. 

Disney  had  retained  the  Association 
for  Preservation  of  Civil  War  Sites 
(APCWS)  as  historical  consultants  to 
make  sure  the  Civfl  War  history  was  go- 
ing to  be  portrayed  accurately  and 
would  be  a  valuable  learning  experience. 

And  Disney  had  committed  to  estab- 
lish a  place  at  its  park  where  guests 
could  get  information  about  historical 
sites  in  the  region,  including  the  Civil 
War  battlefields,  and  to  encourage  them 
.  to  visit  and  support  the  sites. 

The  APCWS  was  never  for  or  • 
against  Disney's  America.  The  site  of 
the  park  was  not  on  historically  signifi- 
cant land  and  had  been  zoned  for  in-  


tense  development  before  Disney's 
plans  were  revealed.  The  APCWS  is  not 
opposed  to  the  development  and  growth 
of  communities  i!  important  historical 
sites  are  not  threatened. 

Groups  that  were  concerned  with  air 
pollution,  traffic  and  urban  sprawl  also 
opposed  Disney,  as  did  some  historians 
who  did  not  beUeve  that  history  could 
be  portrayed  in  a  setting  like  Disney's 

America.  • 

The  less  than  great  success  of  Kuro- 
Disney,  which  was  met  with  public  op- 
position in  Prance,  may  have  convinced 
Disney  to  find  a  more  welcome  site. 
Only  Disney  knows  that  answer. 

Why  all  of  this  fuss  over  some  land 
in  Virginia?  Because  some  of  the  land  in 
northern  Virginia  that  is  being  planned 
for  development  is  part  of  some  of  the 
most  important  battlefields  of  the  CivU 
War  A  subdivision  at  the  site  of  Long- 
street's  Plank  Attack  at  the  WUdemess 


and  a  proposed  motorsports  facility  at 
Brandy  Station  are  two  of  the  answers. 
Modem  development  is  slowly  taking 
away  our  battlefields  as  fast-food  places 
and  malls  creep  toward  them.  I  even 
discovered  traces  of  graffiti  on  the  rocks 
at  the  Devil's  Den  at  Gettysburg. 

The  only  way  to  discover  the  impor- 
tance of  our  battlefieds  is  to  visit  one. 
Seeing  and  walking  over  the  fields  of 
Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  or  the  ■ 
"sunken  lane"  at  Antietam  give  one  a  , 
somber  feeling.  It  is  American  history  ' 
being  viewed  and  learned,  whether  it  is 
from  the  top  of  Little  Round  Top  or  a 
ranger-guided  tour  or  program  at  one  of 
the  battlefields.  Americans  should  be 
able  to  experience  this  at  least  once. 

Americans  died  at  these  places  fight- 
ing one  another  for  what  they  thought 
was  right.  Preserving  and  learning  from 
our  past  is  as  important  as  preparing  for 
the  future. 


KrisC. 
Cowan 

ofFort 
Wayne  vis- 
ited eight  ma- 
jor battle- 
fields this 
summer. 
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"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  Only  Disney  can  do  that. " 


For  France,  Disney  Magic  Didn't  Worli 


To  the  Editor:  ^  ,. 

Some  Virginia  residents  beheve 
that  a  Walt  Disney  Company  theme 
park  built  near  important  Civil  War 
battlefields  will  automatically  result 
in  an  economic  boom.  They  are 
wrong.  A  decade  ago  Disney  made 
similar  promises  to  the  French,  say- 
ing a  theme  park  with  European 
overtones  would  capitalize  on  tourists 
visiting  Paris. 

At  it  turned  out,  EuroDisney  not 
only  created  an  eyesore  outside  of 
Paris,  but  also  resulted  in  a  financial 
disaster  because  tourists  traveling  to 
France  do  not  do  so  to  patronize  a 
theme  park.  This  is  also  true  for 
tourists  visiting  the  Washington  area. 

Virginia  can  learn  from  France's 
awful- experience  with  the  Disney 
Company  and  should  resist  giving  tax 
breaks  and  other  incentives  to  a  cor- 
poration that  created  one  of  Europe's 
largest  financial  burdens  in  recent 
memory.  Mark  F.  Brzezinski 
'  Oxford,  England,  June  23, 1994 
• 

National  Park  Langford 

To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  "Rebelling  Against 
Disney"  (editorial,  June  19),  on  the 
proposed  Disney  theme  park  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  sometimes  seems  there  is  no 
concern  for  our  historic  heritage. 
I  I  was  especially  interested  in  your 
'  "little  history  lesson"  about  Ulysses 
S  Grant  and  the  estabhshment  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Nathan- 
iel Pitt  Langford,  my  great-grandun- 


.l.iji  K 


cle  was  a  member  of  the  Washburn 
Expedition  in  1870  that  explored  the 
Yellowstone  area  that  became  the 
first  national  park. 
'  He  left  a  diary  in  which  he  told  ot 
seeing  water  thrown  high  into  the  air 
from  what  would  be  called  a  geyser. 
He  was  especially  impressed  by  one 
that  did  not  erupt  constantly,  but  once 
every  hour!  He  urged  President 
Grant  to  set  this  area  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  people  and  not  let  it  become 
a  commercial  venture. 

He  was  among  those  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  National  Park 
Service  and  was  named  Yellow- 
stone's first  superintendent.  A  ranger 
told  me  he  was  known  as  National 
Park  Langford.  John  M.  Alden 
Staatsburg,  N.Y.,  June  21,  1994 


MORE  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Americans  want  real 
history,  not  Disney  type 

'  Yoiir  recent  editorial  and  a  col- 
ufnn  by  Nancy  Nail  on  the  proposed 
Disney  theme  park  near  Manassas, 
Va.,  are  surprising  in  their  low  re- 
gard for  the  American  people. 

In  the  two  columns,  you  claim 
that  Americans  "have  little  interest 
in  or  xmderstanding"  of  history,  and 
that  "most  people  would  like  plastic 
history  just  fine."  Disney's  proposal 
_  to  build  an  amusement  park  that 
trivializes  our  nation's  Civil  War  is 
based  on  a  similarly  cynical  view  of 
the  average  American. 

I  agree  with  you  that  history 
needs  to  be  accessible,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  "the  private  domain 
of  a  few  eminent  scholars."  But  Dis- 
ney's primary  goal  is  not  to  popular- 
ize history,  it  is  to  make  money. 
That's  fine,  but  what  happens  when 
the  two  goals  come  into  conflict? 
There  are  things  in  our  history  that 
are  simply  not  "fim,"  like  the  Hor- 
net's Nest  at  Shiloh  or  the  Crater  at 
Petersburg.  There's  little  entertain- 
ment value  (and  therefore  little  op- 
portunity for  entertainment-based 
profit)  in  the  massacre  of  black  sol- 
diers at  Fort  Pillow  or  the  starvation 
of  prisoners  at  Andersonville. 

My  guess  is  that  all  the  historical 
consultants  in  the  world  couldn't 
convince  Disney  to  portray  such 
eyents  realistically  if  it  meant  upset- 
ting some  of  their  customers. 

The  popularity  of  movies  like 
"Gettysburg"  and  "Gloiy,"  televi- 
sion programs  like  Ken  Bums'  "The 
Civil  War"  and  events  like  our  own 
Johnny  Appleseed  Festival  prove 
that  people  are  indeed  interested  in 
history.  We  like  to  talk  about  it, 
read  about  it,  watch  shows  about  it 
and  explore  it  at  museimas  and  au- 
thentic historic  sites.  What  we  do 
not  want  is  to  turn  over  our  heritage 
to  The  Disney  Co.  for  packaging, 
and  then  have  to  buy  it  back. 

Gerald  J.  Prokopowicz 
Uncoln  scholar  and 
director  of  public  programs 
The  Lincoln  Museum 

Support  adoption 

Dear  President  Clinton: 
Twice  I  have  heard  you  say  there 
are  too  many  abortions  and  that 
there  should  be  more  adoptions.  But 
every  action  you  have  taken  since 
becoming  president  has  been  to  en- 
courage more  abortions.  If  you  really 


were  serious  about  the  need  for 
more  adoptions,  you  would  be  put- 
ting some  money  into  programs  to 
accomplish  that  goal,  just  as  you 
have  abortions. 

The  public  has  no  idea  what  real- 
ity is  in  the  world  of  adoption.  The 
media  have  taken  the  less  than  5 
percent  of  failed,  illegal  and  distort- 
ed adoptive  stories  and  sensational- 
ized them  into  made-for-TV  dra- 
mas. Sadly  this  is  what  most  people 
believe  about  adoption. 

Most  don't  realize  how  success- 
ful most  adoptions  are  and  that  the 
birth  parents  can  come  through  the 
crisis  emotionally  healthy  and  with 
a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
their  choice  of  adoption.  Most  are 
also  unaware  of  the  great  numbers 
of  infertile  couples  wanting  to  adopt 
and  that  for  every  40  couples  at- 
tempting to  adopt  there  is  only  one 
baby  available. 

How  much  better  for  a  woman  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  the  joy  she 
gave  to  a  couple  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  childless,  to  see  pic- 
tures and  read  of  a  growing,  healthy, 
happy  child,  than  to  remember  a 
medical  procedure  that  destroyed  a 
child  that  was  so  wanted  by  others. 
She  still  maintains  control  of  her 
body  as  she  chooses  the  adoptive 
parents,  the  amount  of  openness 
and  the  plan  for  carryii^  out  the 
adoption.  There  are  a  few  months  of 
inconvenience  and  discomfort,  but 
the  results  are  worth  it. 

The  government  provides  assis- 
tance for  children  and  women  who 
have  babies  and  try  to  parent.  It 
also  pays  for  their  failures.  Why  not 
a  government  program  to  ease  the 
inconvenience  of  those  planning  to 
place  their  child  for  adoption  by  giv- 
ing some  financial  assistance  for 
time  lost  fi-om  work? 

Enhance  the  option  for  adoption 
by  making  help  available. 

Janet  E.  Brown 
Adoption  Resources  Services  Inc. 

Health-care  reform 

It  is  frightening  that  the  admin- 
istration (led  by  the  president,  Hil- 
lary and  Ira  Magaziner)  seems  to 
have  little  appreciation  of  actual, 
present-day  health-care  economics, 
either  macro  or  micro.  Or,  if  it  does, 
it  ignores  the  realities. 

Even  those  in  the  Congress  who 
oppose  "the  plan"  would  merely  re- 
place it  with  one  of  their  own,  and 
all  the  substitute  plans  are  based  on 


the  same  ignorance  or  ignoring. 

Fortunately,  there  are  enough 
citizens  with  enough  common  sense 
to  see  through  the  hype  who,  even  if 
they  do  not  tinderstand  economics, 
know  that  any  of  the  health-care 
"reform"  plans  the  Congress  is  going 
to  put  on  us  before  the  fall  elections 
will  increase  our  costs  (though  they 
may  be  hidden  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  milk  and  cars  and  clothes),  in- 
crease the  restrictions  on  us  and  de- 
crease the  health-care  product. 

It  could  all  be  avoided,  and  we 
could  save  $300  to  $400  biUion  a 
year  if  the  president  and  the  Con- 
gress were  as  interested  in  saving 
money  as  in  making  history  and 
would  get  down  to  economic  basics. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  this: 
In  1964,  when  100  percent  of  medi- 
cal care  was  purchased  direct  (albeit 
with  some  true  indemnity  insur- 
ance), it  cost  America  2  percent  of 
the  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP). 
Today,  before  "reform,"  in  order  to 
buy  medical  care,  75  percent  of  the 
time  we  have  to  purchase  it  either 
from  government  or  fi-om  some 
commercial  intermediary,  and  we 
must  pay  the  marketer  for  the  privi- 
lege. Therefore,  it  now  costs  14  per- 
cent of  the  GDP.  What  will  it  cost 
when  100  percent  has  to  be  pur- 
chased through  an  intermediary? 

Join  me  and  write  your  senators 
and  representatives  to'  tell  them 
you're  against  what  they  want  to 
"give"  us.  There  is  nothing  cheap 
(let  alone  free)  in  any  of  the  plans. 

George  C.  Manning,  M.D. 

There  Is  a  crisis 

Since  the  day  of  our  founding, 
the  International  Union  of  Ele^ctron- 
ic  Workers  (lUE)  has  worked  to 
make  sure  every  American  has  what 
we  fight  for  at  the  bargaining  table 
—  the  right  to  needed  health  care. 
Now,  after  45  years,  Congress  has  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  give  every 
citizen  health  security. 

Nevertheless,  opponents  of 
health-care  reform  have  launched 
an  all-out  assault  on  American  " 
workers  and  their  families.  They  are 
trying  to  tell  us  that  is  no  health- 
care crisis.  They  are  dead  wrong. 

Even  for  the  union  members  the 
lUE  represents  and  who  have  good 
health  insurance  today,  if  the  plant 
were  to  close  or  workers  were  laid 
off,  they  would  join  the  2  million 
Americans  each  month  who  lose 
their  health  insurance. 
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Rebelling  Against  Disney 


Disney's  America  —  the  planned  theme  park  in 
northern  Virginia  —  has  inspired  something  rare  in 
these  shallow  times:  impassioned  debate  among 
'intellectuals  and  a  surge  of  preservationist  zeal  in 
the  Congress.  Hooray!  It  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  national  heritage  if  the  country's  best  historical 
thinkers  and  its  legislators  slumbered  through  this 
desecration  of  historic  ground. 

There  is  a  time  when  a  nation  must  listen  to  its 
scholars.  A  veritable  pantheon  of  historians  and 
writers  —  C.  Vann  Woodward,  John  Hope  Franklin, 
James  McPherson,  Shelby  Foote,  Barbara  Fields  — 
has  formed  a  group  called  Protect  Historic  Amer- 
ica to  oppose  Disney's  plan  to  build  a  3,000-acre 
park  only  four  miles  from  the  Manassas  battlefield. 
Twenty  members  of  Congress  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion on  Thursday  objecting  to  the  project.  Led  by 
Michael  Andrews,  a  Texas  Democrat,  they  echo 
these  distinguished  thinkers  in  rebelling  against  a 
state's  right  to  sell  out  a  national  treasure.  "It's  not 
just  a  Virginia  issue,"  Mr.  Andrews  said.  We  agree. 
Virginia's  Legislature  and  Governor  have  betrayed 
their  state's  tradition  as  guardian  of  the  most 
important  collection  of  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and 
•  Civil  War  sites  in  the  nation. 

Listen  to  C.  Vann  Woodward  on  what  could  be 
lost  to  the  motel-hamburger-condo  sprawl  that 
would  ripple  out  from  the  park.  "This  part  of 
northern  Virginia  has  soaked  up  more  of  the  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  of  American  history  than  any  other 
area  of  the  country.  It  has  bred  more  founding 
fathers,  inspired  more  soaring  hopes  and  ideals  and 
witnessed  more  triumphs  and  failures,  victories 
and  lost  causes  than  any  other  place  in  the  country. 
If  such  a  past  can  render  a  soil  'sacred,'  this  sliver 
is  the  perfect  venue." 

The  Congressional  resolution  affirms  this  senti- 
ment, and  calls  for  the  Disney  Company  to  find 
another  site.  Disney  ejxecutives,  and  some  short- 
sighted commentators,  say  that  since  Disney  al- 
ready owns  the  site,  it  is  too  late  to  stop  them.  That 


is  silly.  Zoning  and  land-use  planning  are  estab- 
lished functions  of  government.  Disney's  ability  to 
close  real  estate  deals  does  not  give  it  the  right  to 
develop  willy-nilly. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  elsewhere  more 
appropriate  for  such  a  project  and  where  Disney 
can  exercise  its  creative  freedom.  The  only  limits 
are  its  executives'  own  taste  and  their  threshold  of 
embarrassment.  But  no  one  should  fall  for  the 
assertion  of  the  Disney  chairman,  Michael  Eisner, 
who  was  on  Capitol  Hill  Thursday  saying  that 
"there  is  no  basis  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  involved"  in  challenging  his  plans. 

A  little  history  lesson  on  what  central  govern- 
ments rightly  do  would  be  helpful  here.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  who  campaigned  through  much  of  Virginia, 
created  the  first  national  park  on  March  1,  1872. 
Thus  the  man  who  saved  the  Union  with  victories  in 
the  field  saved  Yellowstone  for  the  ages  by  defining 
the  principle  that  Washington  must  intervene  to 
preserve  places  of  unique  value  to  Americans. 

Now  the  challenge  is  different.  Few  pristine 
natural  areas  are  left,  but  Grant's  principle  still 
applies  to  areas  of  special  historical,  environmental 
or  scenic  value.  On  Tuesday,  Senator  Dale  Bumpers 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom-  j 
mittee,  will  hold  hearings  on  the  Disney  project.  He  i 
and  his  colleagues  should  begin  the  legislative  work 
of  defining  a  new  designation,  the  National  Historic 
Region,  to  protect  critical  sites  and  the  areas 
around  them. 

The  hour  is  not  too  late  for  Congress  to  bar 
Disney's  plans  to  destroy  the  historic  countryside 
where  Robert  E.  Lee  raised  his  army.  That  is  the 
teaching  of  the  nation's  historians. 

"I  sat  through  many  history  classes  where  I 
read  some  of  their  stuff,"  Mr.  Eisner  said  to  The 
Washington  Post  of  these  scholars,  "and  I  didn't 
learn  anything."  So  it  would  seem.  The  argument 
for  Federal  intervention  cannot  be  made  any  more 
clearly  than  Mr.  Eisner  did  with  those  words. 
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Voice  of  Disneyland^s  Lincoln  takes  criticism 

The  animatronic  president  is  set  to  debut  after  getting  a  high-tech  update.  But  scholars  say 
his  speech,  unchanged  from  when  it  appeared  decades  ago,  is  not  like  the  real  thing. 

By  Dawn  C.  Chmielewski 

December  18,  2009 


It  looks  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  moves  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  it  quotes  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  historians  say  it  still  doesn't 
sound  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  a  four-year  absence,  Walt  Disney  Co.  pulls  the  curtain 
back  today  on  a  new  high-tech  version  of  Lincoln  for  its  "Great 
Moments  with  Mr.  Lincoln"  show  at  the  Opera  House  on  Main 
Street  in  Disneyland. 

The  animatronic  Lincoln,  incorporating  cutting-edge  technology 
that  gives  the  mechanical  man  nuanced,  life-like  facial 
expressions  and  lip  movements,  first  premiered  debuted  at  the 
1964  World's  Fair  in  New  York. 
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announces  new  CEO, 
Brian  Moynihan. 

Read  announcement. 

[  Learn  more  ► 


While  Although  Disney  imagineers  spent  the  last  year  sweating 
such  technological  details  as  how  to  coax  Lincoln's  synthetic  lips  to  purse  as  if  he  were  saying  "oooh,"  they 
nonetheless  left  the  audio  pastiche  of  Lincoln  quotes  that  the  figure  speaks  unchanged. 

Instead,  Disney  dusted  off  and  remastered  the  original  40-plus-year  audio  recordings  made  by  character  actor 
Royal  Dano.  And  Dano's  rendition,  despite  being  identified  in  the  public's  mind  as  the  voice  of  Lincoln,  didn't 
sound  much  like  that  of  the  16th  president  of  the  United  States,  prominent  Lincoln  historians  say. 

"I'm  listening  to  Royal  Dano  again,"  said  Lincoln  expert  Harold  Holzer,  who  has  written  35  books  about  the 
Civil  War-era  president.  "You  know,  I  am  an  absolutely  committed  Sam  Waterston  man. ...  I  will  take  his 
readings  of  Lincoln  over  anyone's  on  Earth." 

To  be  sure,  no  one  living  today  has  ever  heard  Lincoln  speak  ~  and  there  are  no  recordings.  Much  of  what 
scholars  have  deduced  about  Lincoln's  delivery  comes  from  contemporary  accounts  of  his  relatively  high-tenor 
voice. 

"He  often  was  so  nervous  at  the  beginning,  he  would  almost  shift  up  into  a  falsetto  before  he  settled  himself," 
said  historian  Ronald  C.  White  Jr.,  author  of  "A.  Lincoln:  A  Biography." 

The  rest  is  inferred  from  a  collection  of  Works  Projects  Administration  recordings  of  regional  accents,  which 
captured  a  kind  of  the  early-  to  mid-20th  century  patois  of  people  living  in  rural  Kentucky,  where  Lincoln  was 
raised.  Waterston,  for  example,  studied  these  recordings  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  his  role  as  the  president 
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in  an  NBC  miniseries,  "Gore  Vidal's  Lincoln." 

"The  very  best  of  the  Lincoln  impersonators  will  speak  in  that  dialect,"  said  White  said,  a  La  Canada  resident. 
"They'll  speak  as  if  they're  from  rural  Indiana,  rural  Kentucky." 

As  in:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cheerman  (not  Mr.  Chairman). 

Gettmg  Mr.  Lincoln  pitch-perfect  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  interest  --  and  not  a  small  amount  of 
controversy  ~  among  historians. 

"I  do  think  the  voice  is  important  --  to  get  the  accent  right,"  Holzer  said.  "We've  been  all  over  the  lot  on  this.  Is 
it  Raymond  Massey?  Is  it  Richard  Boone?  Gregrory  Peck  played  Lincoln  in  a  mini  series  ("The  Blue  and  The 
Gray")." 

But  other  historians  note  that  Disney  doesn't  misrepresent  Lincoln,  even  if  the  audience  that  sits  for  the  15- 
minute  presentation  may  not  necessarily  glean  the  richer  context  behind  the  five  speeches  that  have  been 
excerpted. 

"What  the  people  at  Disney  have  done,  and  their  genius  of  sorts,  is  that  they  do  understand  that  people  going  to 
their  venues  aren't  going  necessarily  for  a  history  lesson,"  said  Thomas  Schwartz,  Illinois'  state  historian  and  the 
chief  consultant  on  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

Indeed,  the  primary  objective  of  Disney's  imagineers  was  to  restore  the  sense  of  skin-prickling  awe  audiences 
experienced  in  1964',  when  they  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  rise,  somewhat  herky-jerky,  from  his  chair  to  speak. 

In  their  latest  effort,  the  engineers  worked  to  create  a  more  life-like  Lincoln,  with  sculptors  consulting  26 
original  photographs,  and  his  life  and  death  masks  to  re-create  his  visage  ~  down  to  the  asymmetry  of  his 
mouth  and  eyebrows.  Then,  engineers  figured  out  how  to  capture  the  musculature  of  the  face  using  16  micro- 
miniaturized motors  pushing  and  pulling  silicone  skin. 

Besides,  say  Disney  executives,  a  voice  is  often  in  the  ears  of  beholders. 

Tony  Baxter,  senior  vice  president  for  creative  development  for  Walt  Disney  Imagineering,  said  criticisms 
about  the  authenticity  of  Dano's  performance  are  all  based  on  third-person  accounts  of  Lincoln's  voice  ~  no  one 
knows  for  sure.  And  while  although  Baxter  acknowledges  that  Dano  tends  not  to  be  as  soft-spoken  as  the 
president  is  described,  the  late  actor  nonetheless  evoked  one  a  tone  that  is  "emotionally  right." 

Moreover,  past  attempts  to  change  the  beloved  attraction  met  with  fierce  backlash.  "Weighing  it  all,  it  felt  like 
more  of  a  humbling  voice  that  we  feh  was  more  appropriate  with  what  we  were  trying  to  do,"  Baxter  said.  "We 
changed  the  voice  in  the  previous  show  and  we  got  tremendous  negativity,  so  we  brought  back  this  voice,  which 
has  kind  of  been  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  45  years." 
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